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A ROLLING STONE 



I WAS on a tour of inspection of 
finance in the little town of 
Arvers, in Auvergne, and I had been 
staying for two days at the hotel of 
. the Grand Monarqua What grand 
monarch ? and why this classic sign, 
still so widely spread in provincial 
towns ? Is it a tradition of the reign 
of Louis XIV. ? I am absolutely ig- 
norant, and I ask any one who knows. 
The image which characterized this 
illustrious and mysterious personage 
has disappeared almost everywhere. 
In my childhood I remember having 
seen one which represented him 
dressed. like a Turk. 

The hostess of the Grand Monarque, 
Madame Ouchafol, was a comely and 
very respectable woman, devoted to 
all that pertained to any sort of estab- 
lished authority, ancient or modem 
nobility, plebeian opulence, official 
position, or local influence, — all this 
without prejudice to that considera- 
tion due to the minor functionaries 
and commercial travellers who con- 
stitute the standing source of profit, 
the regular rotation of an inn. Ad- 
ditionally, Madame Ouchafol .had 
religious sentiments, and opposed the 
sceptics of her neighborhood. 

One evening, when I was smoking 
my cigar on the hotel balcony, I saw. 



upon the place which divides the 
church from the mayoralty and the 
inn, a tall young man whose face and 
bearing would attract attention any- 
whei^ He was arm in arm with a 
very ugly peasant-girL Two young 
fellows, slightly inebriated, who 
looked like artisans in holiday garb, 
followed him, walking ,like him with 
girls in peasant-caps, but pretty 
enough. Why had this handsome 
youth, whose simple dress did not 
lack taste, and who did not appear 
intoxicated, selected for partner or 
companion the ugliest and least 
smartly dressed ? ^ 

This little problem would not have 
arrested my attention beyond a min- 
ute, if Madame Ouchafol, who was 
dusting the leaves of a blighted 
orange-tree placed upon the bal- 
cony, had not taken care to make me 
notice it 

"You are looking at handsome 
Lawrence, are you not ? " she said to 
me. casting on the 'merry-making 
Antinous the most ironical and scorn- 
ful glance. 

And, repljring to my answer with- 
out waiting for it : — 

"He is a pretty fellow, I do not 
deny it; but seel always in bad 
company ! He may be the son of a 
peasant, but he has a rich and titled 
unde, and besides, when one has re- 
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ceived an education, and dressy like 
a gentleman, be does not hobnob 
with everybody at the village wed- 
dings; above all, he does not pass 
through the town in broad daylight, 
with frights like that upon his arm ! 
But that boy is mad; he cares for 
nothing ; and there is one surprising 
thing, monsieur, he never devotes 
himself to a ,pretty girl who might 
do him' credit He always drags 
. about some monster, and not tlie 
most straight-laced, I beg you to 
believe ! " 

*' I will believe whatever you wish, 
Madame Ouchafol ; but how do you 
explain this singular taste ? ** 

" I do not take it upon myself to 
explain it One can make nothing 
^ of the conduct of this poor boy ; for 
still, monsieur, I am interested in 
him. His godmother has been my 
Mend from childhood, and often we 
la:ment together to see him turn out 
so badly." % 

" He is then a downright good-for- 
nothing?" 

" Ah I monsieur, if that were all ! 
If he was only a little fast and reck- 
less ! If one could say, * He amuses 
himself, he is wild, he is a scape- 
grace, who will reform like so many 
others I ' But no, monsieur. He 
drinks a little^ but he does not run 
in debt ; he has not bad liabits exact- 
ly ; neither is he quarrelsome, except 
on some occasion, when he sees at 
the village fStes or at the mechanics* 
balls a man maltreated, he fights off 
those who bully him, and beats them 
well, according to accounts. In short, 
he might be something, for he is 
^either stupid nor idle ; but here is 
the trouble; — monsieur has ideas. 



and one idea in particular, which is 
the despair of hia relations ! " 

"You make me curious to know 
this famous idea." 

" I will tell you so much, that, in- 
stead of accepting a situation in the 
custom-house, or in the telegraph- 
office, or a tobacconist's shop, or 
something at the record office, the 
registry or the mayoralty, — for they 
have offered him all these, — he pre- 
ferred to live in the fauboui^ with his 
father, who is an old farmer, and who 
has bought a piece of ground which 
)ie has converted into a nursery. 
This poor Father Lawrence is a wor- 
thy man, very industrious, who has 
only this one cliild, and who would 
have liked to raise him above his 
condition, hoping that his ^elder 
brother, who is very wealthy, would 
take a fancy to him, and make him 
his heir. Not at all ; the young man, 
who, after his bachelor's degree, had 
gone to Normandy, where the rich 
uncle resides, allowed himself to be 
led away into frightful misoonduct, 
monsieur, and disappeared for two or 
three years, witliout giving any report 
of himself." 

"What misconduct, Madame Ou- 
chafol?" 

" Ah I monsieur, permit me not to 
tell you, from esteem for Father Law- 
rence, who raises fruit along his walls, 
and has always supplied me with 
fine peaches and raisins, not to men- 
tion vegetables, which he raises also 
at the foot of his enclosure, fur which 
he buys the manure from my stable, 
and pays. for it better than jnany 
people of higher station; through 
friendship likewise for the young 
man's godmother, who has been my 
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friend, as I have told you, ever since 
we made our first communion togeth- 
er, I ought to conceal the misfortune 
and the shame, tliat this handsome 
Lawrence, as they call him here, has 
brought upon his friends, and which 
would spread throughout the town, 
if by some miscliance the thing 
should get about" 

It became evident that Madame 
Oucliafol was djring with the wish to 
impart to me the mystery of hand- 
some Lawrence's " misconduct." More 
mischievous than curious just then, 
I punished her for her reticence by 
taking my hat, and going out to 
breathe the air beside a pretty 
streamlet, which glides along the 
slope where the town is charmingly 
situated. 

Many small towns are, like this, 
charming in appearance when viewed 
as a whole from without, hideous and 
dirty within. A projecting crag, a ray 
of sunlight resting on an old spire, a 
fine wooded lino in the background, 
a streamlet ^at Uie foot, suffice to 
make up a picture which sets them 
off to perfection, and of which they 
form the principal accident,, whose 
arrangement leaves nothing to de- 
sire. 

I gave myself up entirely to the 
calm pleasure of contemplation, and 
1 saw the last reflections of the sunset 
die out in an admirably clear sky. 
This presage of fine weather for the 
morrow recalled a plan which I had 
formed of visiting a cascade that one 
of my predecessors in the office which 
1 filled hod recommended to m^ It 
was too late to undertake any walk 
whatever ; but, as I was passing near 
a rustic tavern whence issued noise 



and light, I resolved to make inquir- 
ies there. 

I fell into the midst of a village 
wedding. They were drinking and' 
dancing. The first person who be- 
came aware of my presence was pre- 
cisely handsome Lawrence. 

" All I Father Toumache," cried he, 
with a fine, clear, strong voice, which 
rose above all the others, " a travel- 
ler I serve him. Because there is a 
merry-making at your house, you 
must nol neglect those who have a 
right to stay there. Come, monsieur/' 
added he, giving me his chair ; " there 
is no longei a seat anywhere. Take 
mine, I am going to dance a botirr^ 
in the barn, and on my way out I 
will tell them to wait on you." 

"I wish to disturb no one," re- 
joined I, touched by his politeness, 
but not much attracted by the ap- 
pearance and odor of the feast. " I 
came to ask a direction." 

" Can Uiey give it to you ? " 

uR 

which side and at what distance are 
the rock and cascade of the Yol- 
pie? 

"Very well, come with me. I will 
give you an idea." 

As, this time, despite his courtesy 
and obliging spirit, the fine feUow 
seemed to me a little tipsy, I followed 
him, rather from politeness, than in 
the hope of receiving a very lucid 
explanation. 

" Stay," said he, after having con- 
ducted me, somewhat unsteadily, 
about ten ste^is from the little hpuse ; 
"you see that long, uniform hill, 
which cuts off the horizon ? It is 
higher than it looks; it is reaUy a 



"You probabW better than any 
one elsa I wouR like to know on 
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mountain^ that takes an hour^s walk 
to climb it Now, do you see a sort 
of slanting gap at the highest point, 
just above the point of the village 
spire ? It is there." 

''I confess that I see nothing. 
Night is approaching, and to-nxorrow 
I should have, perhaps, some difficul- 
ty in finding my way." 

" I was about to propose my com- 
pany to you for the day after, since I 
think of going there ; but to-niorrow, 
it is too soon." ♦ 

•* I regret it" 

" So do I ; but what can we do ? 
I absolutely must get drunk to-night, 
and it is probable that I shall sleep 
all day to-morrow." 

'' It is an urgent necessity that you 
get drunk ? " 

••Yes, I could not do otherwise 
than drink a little to celebrate the 
wedding of a playmate of my child- 
hood. In quarter of an hour, if I left 
ofT there, I should be sad ; with me 
the first stage isMlways clear and 
reasonable. I likMetter to finish off, 
grow gay, tender, mad, and idiotic ; 
after that, one sleeps, and there 's an 
end of it" 

-^ ''There is no harm in becoming 
gay, tender, mad, and even idiotic, as 
you anticipate; but sometimes, be- 
neath the influence of wine, one be- 
comes wicked. You are, not afraid 
of that, then ? " 

''No; I am convinced that wine, 
when it is not drugged, develops 
and reveals in us only the qualities 
and defects that exist there. I a'm 
not wicked, I do not drink absintha 
I am sure of myself." 

" That is fortunate. But you spoke 
of dancing?" 



"Yes, dancing intoxicates too. 
The great bagpipe which brays out 
in your ears, the motion^ the heat, the 
dust, all that is charming. Come 1 " 

While thus speaking he had an 
accent of sadness, almost of despair, 
in which I fancied I perceived the 
revelation of some secret grief or of 
some bitter remorse. Tlie words of 
my hostess recurred to me, and I was 
seized with a feeling of pity for this 
man, who was so handsome, who 
expressed himself so well, and who 
appeared so amiable and frank. 

"Wliy not, instead of 'finishing 
off' so quickly," said I, " remain here 
a little, longer, and smoke a good 
cigar with me?" 

"No, I should grow melancholy, 
and should bore you." 

" That is my concern, I be- 
Ueve?" 

"Mine also. Stay, I see plainly 
that you are a well-bred man, and 
that it would be pleasant to converse 
with you. Do not visit the Yolpie 
until day after to-morroW." 

" Do me the favor to come there 
to-morrow, and not to get intoxicated 
to-night" 

"Ah I you seem to be interested 
in me ? Do you know me ? " 

"I see you to-day for the first 
time." 

" Truly ? I know that you are the 
inspector of finance, who has been 
staying for the last two days at 
Mother Ouchafol's. You go about 
the province for four months every 
year. You have met me nowhere ? " 

"IJowhere. You are then known 
away irom here ? " 

"I travelled over almost every 
part of Erancoj for three years. Tell 
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me why you advise me not to 
drink." 

* ** Because I have no fondness either 
for soiled things or deteriorated men. 
Mere matter of order and propriety, 
that is da" 

He reflected a moment, then asked 
me my age. 

" About the same as yours, — thirty 
years." 

* No, I am twenty-six. I have the 
appearance of being thirty then ? " 

" I see you indistinctly in the twi- 
light" 
. He replied sadly : — 

"No, on the contrary, I believe 
that you see truly. I have lost four 
years of my life, since my face has 
four years too many. I will not 
commit an excess to-night, and, if 
you will go to the Volpie to-morrow, 
I will knock on your door at four 
o'clock in the morning. The collector 
has spoken to me of you. He says 
that you are a charming man." 

" Thanks. I count upon you." 

" Would you like to see the true 
Jxnirrie of Auvergne danced before 
you go ? " 

" I will even dance it with you, if 
they will permit me." 

"Tliey will be delighted, but I 
nfiust present you as my friend." 

" Very well ! It is not impossible 
that I become so." 

** I accept the omen." 

He pleased me ; I could not help 
it; and, whatever might be the 
"frightful misconduct" with which 
the hostess of the Grand Monarque 
had reproached him, the curiosity 
which he aroused in me was almost 
symxMithy. 

In the bam, where he introduced 



me, and where the noise, the dust, 
and the heat, predicted by him, left 
nothing to desire, I was received 
with much cordiality, and invited to 
drink freely. 

"No, no," cried Lawrence, "he 
does not drink, but he dances. Stay, 
friend, be my t^w-A-vis." 

He had invited the bride; I in- 
vited the tall, ugly girl that I had 
seen upon his arm, an hour before. 
I thought to excite no jealousy, but 
soon perceived that she was greatly 
sought after* perhaps on account of 
her bold and sprightly air, perhaps 
for the sake of her wit I had 
wished to make her talk of Lawrence ; 
the hubbub, which was, so to speak, 
suflbcating, did not allow me to en- 
gage in continued conversation. 

Lawrence was dancing opposite 
me, and certainly he threw some- 
thing of coquetry into it He had 
taken off his coat and waistcoat, like 
the others. His shirt, still irre- 
proachably white, outlined liis fine 
figure, his broad: ^dhoulders,* and hid 
full chest; perspiration made his 
thick jet-black hair curl more close- 
ly; his eyes, heavy, but a moment 
before, flashed fira He had the 
grace inseparable from beautiful out- 
lines and finely attached muscles ; and 
although he danced the classic hour- 
rie like a true peasant, he converted 
this dull and monotonous thing into 
a characteristic dance, full of anima- 
tion and plastic art Some intoxica- 
tion certainly lingered in his 1^; 
but in a few moments this unsteadi- 
ness disappeared, and it seemed to 
me that he was anxious to display 
himself before me in all his physical 
advantages, to disi)el the bad opinion 
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with which he might have inspired 
me at first sight. 

• While conjecturing for what pur- 
pose he hod travelled .throughout 
nearly all of France, it occurred to me 
that he might have been a model. 
When he returned to the tavern, 
wl^ither I accompanied him, and 
where they called upon him to sing, 
I was persuaded that he had been a 
strolling singer. But liis voice was 
fresh, and he rendered the country 
songs with a charming simplicity 
which bespoke the artist, and not the 
cross-roads performer. 

Gradually my ideas about him 
grew confused. I was warm, and I 
had accepted without distrust several 
bumpers of a pale-colored wine, 
which looked very innocent, but 
which was in reality remarkably 
heady. I felt that, if I did not wish 
to set a bad example to the very one 
whom I had just been lecturing, and 
if I did not wish to be accused by 
Madame Ouchafol of some " frightful 
misconduct," I must escape from the 
convivialities of these worthy peas- 
ants. V So I slipped off adroitly, and 
on my way to the town had the 
mortification of perceiving that my 
gait was a trifle unsteady, that I saw 
the telegraph-posts double, and that 
I felt a most unusual desire to laugh 
and sing. 

In proportion as I fancied I ap- 
proached the town the trouble in- 
creased. My feet grew heavy, and, 
when I had walked a little longer 
than seemed necessary, I ascertained 
that thQi{town had left the hill, or 
I had^lelt- the road to the town. 
Charming predicament for a public 
functionary, and especially for one 



of the . soberest of men, who had 
never in his life been overcome by 
wine ! 

I thought — for my bmin re- 
mained perfectly clear — that tliis 
intoxication had come on too quickly 
not to pass away as soon. I resolved 
to wait until it had vanished; and 
catching sight of an open hovel which 
seemed untenanted, I entered it and 
threw myself upon a heap of stmw, 
without particularly noticing the 
neighborhood of an ass, who* was 
sleeping in an upright position, his 
nose in the empty rack. 

I followed his example ; I slept a 
sleep as i)eaceful as his own. When 
I awoke it was daybreak; the ass 
was still asleep, although his legs 
moved restlessly, and he clinked his 
chain from» time to time. I had 
some trouble in recalling how I came 
in such a place and in such com- 
pany. At length memory returned. 
I arose, shook my clotlies, smoothed 
my hair, and, finding that I had not 
lost my hat, recovered a portion of 
my self-respect Then, feeling per- 
fectly sobered, I regained without dif- 
ficulty the way to the hotel of the 
Grand Monarque, telling myself that 
Madame Ouchafol would not fail to 
attribute my tardy return to some 
piece of good fortuna I had just 
time to make my toilet and swal- 
low a cup of coffee ; punctually at 
four o'clock handsome Lawrence 
knocked at iny door. lie had not 
slept; he had danced and sung all 
night: but he had not been intoxi- 
cated ; he had kei)t his word. On 
leaving the wedding ho had thrown 
himself into the river ; tliis bath had 
refreshed and i^estgd him : he imdcd 
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liimself on swiinmiiig and diving like 
a duck. He was gay, lively, su- 
perbly handsome, and looked four 
years younger. I sincerely compli- 
mented him upon it^ unable mean- 
while to overcome the confusion 
which took possession of me when he 
remarked that my bed was not tum- 
bled. Shame I I dared to answer 
that I had worked all night ; happily 
the ass, sole witness of my disgrace, 
was incapable of revealing it 

Lawrence had eaten supper at two 
o'clock in the morning; he wa^ 
neither hungry nor thirsty. For all 
baggage he had provided himself 
with a stick and a sketch-book, 
which he permitted me to look over, 
lie drew very well, reproducing na- 
ture with boldness and fidelity. Wo 
crossed the fields, and soon ascended 
the long mountain by a path which, 
though steep, was delightful in its 
scenery and shadows. 

Conversation really* began only 
when we had reached the rugged 
crogs where the Volpie plunges 
down and loses itself in a deep and 
angidar abyss. It is a very beautiful 
little thing, difficult to approach for 
a good view. 

We remained there some hours, 
and it* was there that Lawrence re- 
vealed to me the fearful mystery of 
his existenca 

I omit the conversation which 
gradually led to this confidence. He 
frankly confessed that he had felt 
for a long time a desire to open his 
heart to a man of sufficient liberality 
and culture to understand him. lie 
fancied that I was such a man. I 
promised that he should not repent 
it, and he s])oko as follows : — 



STOBY OF A KOLLING STONE. 

I know that I am handsome ; not 
only have Theard it said, but it has 
been said to me under circumstances 
which I shall never forget Besides, 
I possess enough artistic cultivation 
to know what constitutes beauty* 
and I know that I am endowed with 
all the requisite qualities. 

Tou will soon do justice 'to the 
lack of vanity with which it inspires 
me when you learn that it is the 
source of my greatest grief. I loved 
a woman who rejected me because I 
was not ngly. 

You know that my name is Pierre 
Lawrence, and that I am the son of a 
peasant of this vicinity, now a nurs- 
eryman and kitchen-gardener. My 
father is the lx3st of men, absolutely 
uneducated, which does not prevent 
me from adoring his goodness and 
amiability. My uncle is Baron 
Lawrence, a parvenu ennobled by 
Louis Philippe, and enriched by in- 
dustry. He resides in Normandy 
in a fine old ch&teau, where I once 
visited him in my vacation, by the 
order of my father, who trusted to 
his remembrance and his promises. 
I know not whether he is selfish, 
whether he scorns the humble stock 
from which he sprang, or whether I 
had not the luck to please him. ^ It 
is true that, leaving college imbued 
with new ideas, and affiicted with 
an Ungovernable pride, I must have 
let him see that I did not come to 
him of myself, that I would sooner 
die than share his opinions and 
covet his property. In short, he 
asked me if I needed anything; I 
answered loftily that I needed noth- 
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ing. He told me that I was a hand- 
some lad because I resembled him, 
thdHb he was glad to see me, and that he 
was going away to urge oi his nomina- 
tion as deputy. I returned to Paris, 
without unlocking my valine. Tliat 
was seven years ago ; I have never 
seen him since ; I have never written 
to hinL I am very sure that he will 
disinherit me ; he is a bachelor, but 
he has a housekeeper. I bear him 
no ill-will on that accoimt I know 
that, save for his devotion to all the 
powers, he is a very worthy man, 
properly charitable. He owes me 
nothing. I have not the least re- 
proach to bring against him. He 
earned his fortune himself; he is 
tree to dispose ^f it to his liking. 

My father does not take the thing 
so philosophically. If he made sacri- 
fices for my education, it was in the 
hope that I should be a gentleman. 
That is not my fault. I asked no 
better than to be a peasant. I was 
happy in our humble station, and I 
always returned to it with regrets 
that I must leave it My only 
pleasure now is to water the flowers 
and vegetables of our enclosure, to 
prune the trees, to wheel the barrow, 
and to force my old father to take a 
little rest . 

I love the companions of my child- 
hood. Their rustic fasliions are far 
from distasteful to me; as far as I 
can shake off my troubles, it is with 
them that I attempt it Sin^ng 
and dancing, working and chatting, 
vdth these good people, these are 
my chief amusements.* I abuse my 
strength a little ; as much as I would 
wish to preserve it, to press on in 
pursuit of my dream, so much I 



would wish to exhaust it, in order to 
foiget it 

Everybody can tell you in the 
country hereabouts that I am very 
good-natured, very faithful, very dis- 
creet, and very devoted. Only, the 
bouigeois reproach me with having 
no ambition and no profession ; as if 
it were not one to till the ground ! 

My father is very well off, accord- 
ing to his wants. He has twenty 
thousand francs invested, and I have 
never made him pay the smallest 
debt. As for me, I had inherited ten 
thousand francs from my mother. I 
have made way with nearly all of it. 

After having passed my bacca- 
laureate examination at Paris, and 
paid my respects to my uncle in Nor- 
mandy, I came back here to ask! my 
father what he wished me to do. 

"You must return to Paris," he 
told me, " and become an advocate or 
magistrate there. You speak easily, 
you cannot* fail to become a great 
speaker. Study law. I know that 
you will need ten thousand fmncs to 
live some years there. I will sell 
half my property. If I come to 
want when I am old, you will see 
that I do not lack for bread." 

I refused my father's offer. I 
sacrificed my personal inheritance 
alone. He consented to it, and I 
went back to Paris, resolved to study 
hard, and to become a great speaker, 
to gratify my father, a little, also, for 
my own satisfaction. I know not 
what natural instinct impelled me to 
display myself, to extend or round 
my strong and flexible arms, to j>lease 
m3rself with the sound of my power- 
ful voice. How shall I explain it ? 
A sort of exhibitioi^ of my natural 
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advantages seemed to me like a duty 
or a riglit, I know not which ; but 
the ambition was not for nothing, as 
you will see. , 

There was still a Latin Quarter 
at this period. The students had not 
l)assed the Seina They did not as- 
sociate with young ladies ; they still 
danced with grisettes, a species al- 
ready beginning to disappear, and 
which since then has disappeared 
That was in the beginning of 1848. 

My constitution was too strong for 
me to fear to plunge boldly into work 
and pleasure. I speedily had friends. 
A strong, bold lad, generous and af- 
fectionate, good-tempered and noisy, 
alwajTS gathers a troop about him. 
We took part in every disturbance at 
ball or theatre, at the races or in the 
street 

I will not relate to you my ad- 
ventures and my scrapes during the 
first year. I returned to the country 
for the holidays. I had studied well, 
and not spent too much. My father 
was in ecstasies with me, and said, 
" The Baron will be delighted." 

My comrades in tlie faubourg were 
pleased with me, because I turned 
peasant again with them. Tlie fol- 
lowing winter, after the reopening 
of tlie school, a woman decided my 
life. 

We attended all the first perform- 
ances at the Oddon. We made a 
great noise over both those plajrs 
which we wished to support and those 
which we disliked. Tliere was at tliat 
time a little actress at this thcatra, 
who was styled Imp<Sria on the post- 
er. She played unnoticed, in what 
was called the repertoire, Slie was 
wonderfully pretty,'^ladylike, and cold, 



either by nature, or from inexperience 
or timidity ; the public did not trou- 
ble themselves about her. At 'that 
time one might play, for ten years, 
Moliire's Isabelles or Lucindes, and 
the secondary rdles of tragedy, with- 
out attracting the public attention^ 
or obtaining the least promotion, un- 
less through influentiid protection. 

This young girl had no acquaint- 
ance in the Ministry, no friend in the 
press ; she did not even solicit the 
sympathy of the public. She spoke 
well ; she had a modest grace ; one 
perceived in her the conscientious- 
ness of an artist, but no inspiration, 
no fervor, and not the shadow of 
coquetry. Her eyes never questioned 
the proscenium, and when, in obedi- 
ence to the effect of her rdle, she cast 
them down, she did not let fall upon 
the orchestra that veiled and wanton 
glance, which seems to say, " I know 
very well what my rdle seems not to 
know." 

I could not tell why, after having 
seen her with indifference in several 
minor parts, I was so struck by her 
proud and modest face, that between 
the acts I asked my companions if* 
they did not think her charming. 
They pronounced her pretty, but not 
attractive on the stage. One of them 
had seen her play Agnis; he pre* 
tended that she had totally misun- 
derstood this classical creation, and a 
discussion ensued. Was Agnte a sly- 
boots who assumes innocenbe, or a 
veritable child who says very for- 
ward things without fathoming their 
meaning? I supported the latter 
opinion ; and although I cared little 
to be right, the first time that L 6coU 
des Femnus appeared upon the play- 
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bills I left the cafd Moliire to see 
tlie piece. I don't know why I hesi- 
tated to mention it to any one. The 
students never listen to the rep^r- 
toiy, which is nevertheless imposed 
upon them, in view of their instruc- 
tion, at the Second TIi^tre-Frangais. 
We are all supposed to know the 
classics by heart, and many declare 
themselves satiated with this antique 
feast who know only short fragments 
of it, and have never understood its 
wit' or appreciated its merit 

I was like many others in this 
respect, and, at the end of several 
scenes, I felt almost a remoi*se for 
never having duly valued so admira- 
ble a masterpiece. We are romantic 
no longer; we are too sceptical for 
that ; yet romanticism has penetrated 
into the .air which we breathe; W9 
have preserved its unjust and arro- 
gant side, and we despise the classics, 
without rendering more justice to 
those which have superseded them. 

In proportion as I relished the 
profound and humorous work of 
the old master, I was struck with the 
charm of the cruel Agn^ : I say cruel, 
because Amolphe is certainly an im- 
happy character, interesting in spite 



troubles them ; for if they obey the 
shadow's tearful sense, the stupid 
public comprehends nothing of it, 
fancies they parody the sufl'ering, 
and lauglis still more heartily. In 
the tnidst of this coarse laughter 
there are very few who whisper in 
their neighbor's ear that Moli6re is 
a wounded eagle, a soul profoundly 
sad. Nevertheless he is so, for I also 
have studied him, and in all liis 
jealous husbands I perceive the mis- 
anthrope. Arnolphe is a humble 
Alceste, Agn6s a rustic Cclimine. 

But Mademoiselle Impiiria ren- 
dered Agnte interesting by the abso- 
lute good faith of her innocence, by 
certain accents not so much plaintive 
as energetic and indignant at oppres- 
sion. While questioning if she were 
in the right, it was imi)ossible hot to 
be impressed and swayed by her face 
and attitude. That night I dreamed 
of her ; the next day, under pixitext 
of looking for old books, I walked 
along the galleries of the Odcon, al- 
ways returning to the little trellised 
gate, where the employees of tlie 
theatre and the artists attending re- 
hearsal go in and out: but. in vain 
I watched and waited ; they were 



of his folly ; he loves and is not loved 
in return ! He is selfish in love ; he 
is 'man. His suffering finds vent by 
snatches in admirable verses, which 
have,, whatever they may say, an 
echo in the heart of every lover. 
In nearly all the plays of Moli^re 
there is a depth of heart-rending grief, 
which at a given moment effaces the 
absurdity of the jealous dupa The 
stupid public does not suspect it 
The actors who study their rdles are 
struck by it, and this deep shadow 



rehearsing a new play in which Im- 
pdria had no part All that I could 
gather from the words of those who 
came and went was that she was 
summoned to attend the reheai-sal 
on the following day, the actress who 
played the part of Ingdnue being in- 
disix)8ed and likely to be ill the day 
of the first performanca An urchin 
made his appearance, carrying a bul- 
letin for her, and, as he held tliis 
little paper in the ends^of his fingers, 
with an absent air, I followed him 



with treacheiotis intent; I feigned 
to be abstracted as he ; I jostled 
against him at the moment when he 
slipped past the coaches stationed by 
the theatre. The paper fell, I picked 
it up and returned it to him, after 
liaving wiped it on my sleeve, al- 
though it was not soiled. I had had 
time to read tlie address : "Mademoi- 
selle Imp^ria, Rue Camot, No. 17." 

Wlien the boy was setting off 
again I had a mind to give him five 
francs, and do the errand in liis 
stead. I dared not 

Besides, I was intoxicated with 
my discovery as with a triumph. 
The first thing that a simple lover 
dreams of, is to know the address of 
his ideal, as if that brought him one 
step nearer to success ! 

However, I followed the little mes- 
senger at a distance. I saw him 
enter at No. 17, one of the poorest 
houses of this poor street, which was 
neither paved nor lighted with gas. 
I redoubled my steps, and met him 
as he came out, calling to the porter 
to deliver the note as soon as Mad- 
emoiselle What's-her-nftme returned. 

Mademoiselle AVhat's-her-name ! 
Profanation ! I knew nothing of 
that freedom which invariably char- 
acterizes the theatre, even serious 
tlieatrcs. I grew bolder; she was 
not there. I could learn some- 
thing of lier from the concierge. I 
entered- resolutely under a sombre 
peristyle, and, in my turn, asked for 
MadcinoiseUe Imperia through the 
window. 

" Out," bruskly replied a fat old 
woman. 

" When will she return ? •* 

" I don't know." 
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And scanning me from head to 
foot with a half-contemptuoua, half- 
good-humored air, she added, — 

" Have you her permission to visit 
her?" ' 

"Certainly," I answered, wretch- 
edly disconcerted. 

"Let us seel" rejoined tlie old 
woman, extending her hand. 

I was about, to withdraw; she 
detained me, saying, — 

" Hark you, my young friend, you 
are one of those pretty feUows who 
fancy they hive only to show them- 
selves ; they come every day, and 
that annoys this young actress, .who 
is discreet as an angeL We are di- 
rected to tell these fine gentlemen 
that she receives no one. So don*t 
take the trouble to come again ; good 
evening, and success to you." 

Laughing maliciously, she raised 
again with a loud slam the blind 
that she had let down to speak to 
me. 

I retired, mortified and enchanted. 
Imperia was virtuous, innocent per- 
haps, as she appeared I no, longer 
laughed at myself for my ^c^ ; I 
clung to it as to my life. 

I will not tell you aU the schemes 
that I devised to gain admittance to 
the theatre the next day. I dared 
not ; but, the day after, seeing many 
people of every sort going in and out 
at thb little entrance, which did not 
seem to be guarded, and which is 
never closed, I pushed on boldly and 
passed a tiny porter*s box, of wliich 
a child had charge. I had seized 
the moment when two workmen 
were entering. I followed close upon 
their heels ; the child, who was play- 
ing with a cat, hearing steps and 
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voices that he knew^ did not even 
laise his eyes in my direction. 

The workmen who preceded me 
ascended five or six steps, made a 
half-turn to the right, went up two 
or three steps mpre, which ended the 
principal staircase, pushed open a 
heavy swing-door, and disappeared 
I stopped a moment irresoluta The 
child perceived me then, and cried 
out, — 

" Whom do you want ? " 

"Monsieur Eugfene!" replied I, 
entirely at random, and not knowing 
why this name rose to my lips rather 
than any other. 

'* Don't know him," replied the 
little fellow. "It is perhaps M. 
Constant that you mean ? " 

" Yes, yes, b^ pardon ! That *s it ! 
M. Constant." 

" Go straight ahead ! " 

And he returned to his cat, whose 
face he was carefully cleaning with a 
woman's cap, probably his mother^s. 

Wliat should I say to M. Con- 
stant, and who was M. Constant ? I 
prepared to follow • the workmen 
through^the swing-door. 

" Not that way I " cried the child 
again ; " that is the stage I " 

"I know that well enough, con- 
found it!" replied I in an angry 
voica " I have business there first" 

He was nonplussed by my au- 
dacity. With two strides I gained 
the stage, attracted by the reassuring 
darkness which I had perceived 
there, and in which it took me some 
moments to make sure of my where- 
abouts. 

I was at the back of the stage, and 
my first movement was to slip be- 
hind a curtain ||^ whiclM shall always 



remember iti — represented a strip of 
garden with enormous hydrangeas 
that J took at first for pumpkins. I 
stood there, palpitating and unde- 
cided, until my two machinists, 
passing close to me, and taking up 
two ropes with pulleys, said to 
me, — 

"If you please, monsieur, step 
aside! make way for the planta- 
twnr 

They took away my refuge and my 
shelter. Two others, working in a 
contrary direction, uncoiled the roll 
which was to replace the garden by 
the back part of a room, and these 
cried to me in their turn, — 

" Boom for ihe^plantation !" 

The plantation! what did that 
mean? A guilty mind believes 
readily in direct allusiona I re- 
called the sign over the internal 
enclosure: Plantation of Thomas 
Lawrence! and I imagined they 
were laugliing at me. It was not so, 
however. The plantation at the 
theatre consists in placing curtains 
and whatever pieces of scenery are 
used at the rehearsal to show the 
arrangement of the scenery repre- 
sented in the play, and to regulate 
the entrances and exits of the 
characters. If the scenery in the 
play is to be changed, the ma- 
chinists, after each act of tlie re- 
liearsal, alter or modify the pla^ita- 
turn. 

I took refuge on a great wooden 
staircase which ascended to the back 
of the stage behind the scenery, and 
I ventured to gain the platform 
above. I found myself face to face 
with a hairdresser who was combing 
a. splendid peruke in the style of 
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Louis XIY., and who paid no atten- 
tion to me. A voice issuing, I knew 
not when9e, cried, — 

" Constant ! " 

The hairdresser did not stir. It 
was not he. I breathed again. 

" Constant I *' cried another voica 

And some one opened at my right 
the padded door of a room furnished 
with red benches, which I judged to 
be the actors' green-roouL The 
hairdresser moved then, for the per- 
son who appeared, and whom I 
dared not look at, seemed invested 
with the supreme authority. 

''Monsieur Jourdain,*' said the 
artist in hair^ "Constant is in that 
direction." 

And turning to the left^ he began 
calling in his turn, — 

" Constant ! The manager wants 
you." 

I was caught between two fires, — 
the manager in person on one side, 
on the other tliis fantastic personage 
Constant, witli whom I had pre- 
tended I wished to speak, and with 
whom I had not the least acquaint- 
ance. I retreated by the way I had 
come, and keeping always in the 
sliadow, I precipitated mjrself into 
the left side-scene, where I tumbled 
over a fireman in undress uniform, 
who said to me witli an oath, — 

" Take care ! Are you blind ? " 

As I very politely begged his par- 
don, and as he was concerned only 
in guarding against the danger of 
fire, he had no hesitation in telling 
me where I could find a refuge with- 
out troubling any ona He showed 
me a sort of flying . bridge which 
descended from the stage to the 
orchestra, and which I cleared with 



one leapf although it was veiy in- 
secure. • 

The hall was as gloomy as the 
stage ; I tried to sit down, and find- 
ing myself very uncomfortable, I 
ascertained that the seats in- the 
stalls were tipped back, and that 
great bands of green cloth were 
stretched over the whole range of 
the orchestra. And then they . il- 
limiinated something on the stage; 
several persons descended the flying 
staircase, and came towards me. I 
slipped away again. I reached the 
lobbies on the ground-floor, and 
catching sight of an open box, I 
crouch^ down there and kept stilL 
There, unless by a fit of coughing or 
an unwary sneeze, I could not be 
discovered. 

But how did that benefit me ? In 
the first place, Imperia was not at 
rehearsal; her companion, the lead- 
ing one in that line of character, was 
recovered, and performed her part 
withoutany prospect of being super- 
^ed. Imperia, her duties as sub- 
stitute over, must be in the hall, 
studying the general efiect, and 
listening to the suggestions that the 
author and the manager were mak- 
ing to the ingSnue, But how dis- 
tinguish and recognize any one in 
this immense hall, nearly empty and 
lighted only by three Aigand lamps 
fastened to posts placed on the stage, 
and casting a greenish light with 
great shadows over the surrounding 
objects ? This dim and smoky lights 
which a sharp ray of sunshine, fall- 
ing from the frieze upon a projecting 
comer of the scenery, rendered still 
more deceptive, did not penetrate at 
all into the • interior of the housa 
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The entire audience was composed 
of a dozen persons seated in the 
orchestra and with their backs to 
me. These were, perhaps, the man- 
ager, the costumer, the leader of the 
claque, one of the physicians; in 
short, people connected with the es- 
tablishment, artists or employees, 
besides three or four women, one of 
whom must be the object of my 
aspirations; but how approach her? 
Certainly, strangers to the theatre 
were forbidden to intrude at the 
rehearsals, and I could not, without 
falsehood, claim acquaintance with 
any one; besides, my falsehood 
easily detected, I should be shame- 
fully expelled, without having a 
right to demand any ceremony about 
it 

From time to time a noise of 
> sweeping, shaking of carpets, and 
slamming of doors issued from the 
upper part of the hall. One of 
the persons seated in the orchestra 
cried : " Hush ! silence ! " aftd turn- 
ing around seemed to examine every- 
thing with a piercing and angry 
glance that I fancied I felt falling 
on myself. I shrank up together ; I 
held my breath. I dared not go out 
for fear of betraying my presence. 
At last this Cerberus, the manager, 
arose, interrupted the rehearsal, and 
declared that the clearing of the 
boxes and galleries must take place 
either before or after the rehearsals, 
since it was impossible to perform in 
the midst of this uproar and disturb- 
ance. Thus my last hope was taken 
from me, for I had conceived the 
idea of bribing one of these minor 
employees, and taking his place my- 
self next day. 



Another idea passed through my 
mind. Was it impossible to present 
myself as an actor? Wl\^t I had 
witnessed, of the rehearsal showed 
me how little the artist takes the 
initiative, and how his work is cut 
out for him. I had not the least idea 
of what is called the mise en schu, 
and the generality of spectators are 
quite as ignorant They fancy, sim- 
ply, that this admirable order, this 
dexterity of movement, this sureness 
of encounter, which are established 
on the stage, and which permit the 
interchange of cues, without appar- 
ent premeditation, are spontaneous 
effects, due to the intelligence of tlie 
actors or to the sequence of the 
scenes.'' That i/s not the case, how- 
ever. Either ordinary actors lack 
intelligence, or they have too much, 
or they cannot bring out tlieir points, 
or they are much occupied with pro- 
ducing an effect, and to that end 
willingly sacrifice probability of at- 
titude and situation on the part of 
the other characters. This mise en 
schu is like military rule, which 
regulates the carriage, gesture, and 
face of each, even the most insignifi- 
cant One could chalk out upon the 
boards the space where each may 
move at a given moment, the num- 
ber of steps which he must take, 
measure the extension of his arm in 
certain gestures, determine the exact 
place where an object is to fall, out- 
line the po86 of the body in the fic- 
.tions of sleep, fainting, or falling in 
burlesque or dramatic perforniunce. 
All this is regulated in the classic 
repertory by absolute traditions. In 
new productions these things demand 
long trials, experiments that are re- 
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jected or insisted on; hence ensue 
occasional stormy discussions, when 
the auUior, as a last resort, is chosen 
umpire, at the risk of committing an 
error, if he lacks judgment, taste, 
and experience. The actors — at least 
such as derive a certain authority 
from talent — join in the argument ; 
they rebel against just or unjust 
exigencies. The inferior artists have 
no voice ; they suffer and are silent. 
If they are awkward and ungraceful, 
effects which had been thought ad- 
visable have to be sacrificed, and 
what natural abilities they may pos- 
sess turned to account; still, it is 
necessary to determine the use of 
these abilities, for they must change 
nothing during a hundred repre- 
sentations. The actor who impro- 
vises in performance runs a risk of 
killing the play: he disconcerts all 
his fellow-actors. They are put out, 
not only by an additional word, but 
by an unexpected gesture, an un- 
looked-for attituda So the mise 
en 9cine is a collective operation; 
the actor has no more freedom in it 
than the soldier in his drill 

Perceiving this, I thought that 
the profession could certainly be 
learned very quickly, without special 
study or talent, since throughout 
you are taught and prompted; for 
I noticed also that they dictated 
and emphasized the intonations, syl- 
lable by syllable, to beginners, and 
even to those of more experience, 
when they mistook the meaning of a 
passage. 

" Wliy," said I to myself, " should 
I not submit to this apprenticeship, 
even should it lead me to nothing 
beyond the happiness of approaching 



her whom I lovd ? I will make the 
attempt" . *■ 

When my resolution vas taken^ 
I felt more comfortable in my con- 
cealment Illusion gains ground 
readily in a mind of twenty. It 
already seemed to me as if I were a 
member of the company, belonged 
to the. house, and had a right to be 
where I was. 

When a project has entered my 
head, I have no rest until I have set 
about its execution. The rehearsal 
of the second act was finished ; they 
left off there. A loud argument went 
on between the stage and the or- 
chestra stalls upon the necessity of 
repeating these two acts next'day, 
or beginning on the .third. Tlie 
manager rose, and turned toward the 
flying bridge to rcascend the stage. 

I seized this moment to quit my 
box, and spring coolly toward the 
entrance of the orchestra. I reached 
it at the same time with three wo- 
men : one was tall and thin ; another 
old and stout ; the third was young, 
but it was not Imp^ria. So I had 
no other emotion to fear than that of 
contending with authority. I went 
back to the stage, and mingled boldly 
in a group surrounding the author 
and the manager. The latter insisted 
upon the necessity of cutting out a 
portion^ of the play. The* author, 
crestfallen, consented unwillingly. 

"Come into my study," said the 
manager, " we will arrange it at once." 

In my great confusion I had not 
thought of recognizing this manager ; 
everybody knew him, however; it 
was Bocage, tlie great actor Socage 
himself. Since I was new to Paris, 
I had never seen him play, but his 
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noble figure was like one of the 
monuments of the place, and it 
needed but to be a student to love 
Bocage. He allowed us to sing the 
Marseillaise between the acts; and 
when we called for it, the orchestra 
gave it to us unhesitatingly. This 
continued till the day when the 
Marseillaise was decreed rebellious. 
Bocage resisted, and was removed. 

Theisight of him inspired me with 
an heroic courage. , There was not a 
moment to lose. I approached him 
resolutely. 

" What do you wish with me, sir? " 
asked he, with polite bluntness. 

'' I would like to speak to you five 
minutes." 

" Five minutes ! that 's a long time, 
I can't spare it." 

" Three minutes ! two I " 

''And one has passed already. 
Wait for me a quarter of an hour, in 
the gi'een-room." 

He went out and I heard him 
Baying, ''Constant, who is that tall 
fellow that you have admitted to the 
stage?" 

"A tall fellow?" repeated Con- 
stant, who was in fact the concierge 
factotum of the Oddon. 

" Yes, a very handsome fellow." 

" Upon my word, I know nothing 
about it. Who let him in ? " 

"Say* it was I," called out the 
leading young comedian, the Frontin 
of the troupe, as he passed by me 
with a careless air. 

He came into the green-room. 
Bocage had only crossed it Con- 
stant, summoned and beset by five 
or six other persons, and replying 
to their demands and questions with 
the coolness of a man accustomed to 



live in a tumult, went out by another 
door. For one moment I found my- 
self alone with the comedian adored 
by the publia 

"May I really," said I to him, 
"make use of your name?** 

"The dense I" cried he, without 
noticing me. And he vanished, call- 
ing to the hair-dresser: "My wig, 
Thomas, my wig for this evening ! " 

I was left alone in a low, oblong 
apartment, adorned with portraits of 
authors ahd celebrated actors, but 
taking heed of nothing, and counting 
the beatings of -my agitated heart 
When the clock struck five, I had 
waited three quarters of an hour. 
The movements and noises in the 
theatre died gradually away; every 
one had gone to dinner. I dared not 
move a step ; the manager had surely 
forgotten ma 

At last Constant reappeared, nap- 
kin in hand. He had remembered 
me in the midst of his meal, the 
excellent jnan I 

" M. Bocage is still there," he said ; 
" will you speak to him ? " 

" Certainly," repUed L 

And he conducted me into one of 
the director's studies, where I found 
myself in the presence of Bocage. 
The great artist looked at me with 
a kindly glance which did not lack 
penetration, showed me a seat, begged 
me to wait a moment, gave five or 
six orders to Constant in less than 
a minute, wrote a few lines on half a 
dozen sheets of paper, and, when we 
were alone, asked me what I wished, 
in a tone which, although very pleas- 
ant, indicated " Make haste." 

"I would like to enter the theatre." 

He regarded me a^pedii. 
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" You certainly would not make a 
bad figure there. A fine young pre- 
mier ! From whom do you come ? " 

" I have no recommendation." 

" Then you are not from the Con- 
servatory ? " 

" No, monsieur, I am a law stu- 
dent." 

" And you wish to forsake a career 
where your relatives doubtless — " 

" I do not mean to leave it, Mon- 
sieur Bocage; I am an industrious 
student, although I love pleasure. I 
count on pursuing my studies and 
oeing received as an advocate ; after 
that I shall see." 

" You think, then, that one needs 
no special study to prepare for the 
stage ? " 

. '* I have tried none. I can, how- 
ever, attempt if* 

'' Then do so, and come to see me 
again. I can judge at present onljp 
of your exterior." 

" Is it sufficient ? " 

" More than sufficient *The voice 
is fine, the pronunciation excellent 
You appear easy in your movements." 

" Is that all that is necessary ? " 

** no, certainly not I You must 
study. I engage you to begin." 

^ Since you are so good, so patient, 
as to grant me a moment's attention, 
tell me wliat I must do ? " 

He considered a moment, and re- 
plied, " You must see a great deal of 
acting. Do you attend the theatfes ? " 

" About like the other students." 

" That is not enough. Stay, your 
face pleases me, but I don't know you. 
Bring me proof to-morrow that you 
are a very well-behaved lad, and you 
shall have your entrances, not only 
into the house, but also to the stage. 



that you may follow the performance 
of ,the repertory ; that is all I can do 
for you at present I need not tell 
you that if you lack discretion and 
propriety in the relations which majr 
be established between yourself, the 
artists, and the employees, I cannot 
prevent your being immediately put 
out" • 

" I will bring you proof to-morrow 
that you have nothing to fear. I' 
should be a wretch, if I mitde you 
repent of your kindness to me I" 

He felt the sincerity of my emo^ 
tion ; tears of joy and gratitude trem-* 
bled on my eyelashes. He extended 
his hand to me, and took his hat| 
saying, ''To-morrow, at tins satbe 
hour." • 

I hastened at once in search of 
everybody with whom I was ac- ^ 
quainted. Without revealing to 
them my love for an actress, J told 
them that I could obtain admission 
to the theatre, if they would give a 
good account of me. In two hours I 
had a list of more than twenty sig-* 
natures. My landlord, my tailor, my 
shoemaker, and my hatter attested 
with equal enthusiasm that I was a 
charming young m^in, irreprocuihabU 
in every respect. My comrades did 
still better. They insisted on accom-^ 
panying me, the student^^ard in their 
hats, to the manager's. They were 
not admitted; Constant was on 
guard ; but Bocage saw them from 
the window, smiled at them in reply 
to their salutations, and signed my 
complete admission into the estab^ 
lishment It was a great favofi 
granted to a few young actors only, 
and as yet I was nothing. 

That same evening I attended the 
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performance. Alas ! Imp^ria did not 
play till Friday; but I resolved^ to 
strike up a friendship* with the actors 
of my age, and gain a footing in the 
green-room, to be sure of meeting her 
there. 

Naturally enough, I went to thank 
the yoimg comedian for the protec- 
tion he had offered me. He knew 
my adventure already. He had seen 
the sort of ovation that had' recom- 
mended me to the confidence of 
Bocage. He presented me to his 
comrades as a warranted candidate, 
fired off a thousand dazzling witti- 
cisms, and left me nonplussed at this 
theatrical brilliancy, beside which' the 
wit' of students in their second year 
is still very dull, lame, and provincial. 

By the end of three days I was 
qiute at home there, save that I per- 
ceived all I lacked to be in tune with 
the spirit of the house. I realized 
that this position of supernumerary 
on tolerance gave me no right to 
take liberties* I shrank from de- 
serving the least reproach on the 
part of a manager who had so gener- 
ously opened the door to m& So I 
imposed upon myself a x>oliteness 
and rescue so much the easier that, 
feeling my inferiority, I could not 
have shone in pleasantry. I must 
say, also, that generally the actors 
were people of good-breeding and 
polished manners ; without stifihess 
or affectation, they had the air of the 
best society, and it is certain that I 
learned still more from hearing them 
converse between the acts than from 
seeing them perform. Two or three 
had, however, a way of talking rather 
freely, but they refrained from it 
before the women: all knew how to 



respect the stage, whatever might be 
their private manners elsewhere. 

So I received there lessons in de- 
portment, and that simplicity of 
manner which is the stamp of good- 
bteeding. All these persons had 
learned by precept the customs of 
good society, and they would have 
appeared, in the highest circles, quite 
as fine gentlemen as on the stage. 
They had fallen into the habit of 
being so. There was no difference 
now, even in their moments of care- 
less merriment, between the charac- 
ters that they had just been repre- 
senting and those they really wera 
I comprehended all I lacked to be 
a well-bred man; love suggested to 
me the desire to please. I was 
almost glad not to have to meet tUe 
gaze of ImixSria yet; and, not to 
delay the metamorphosis which I 
had determined on, I left the smok- 
ing-room, I gave up billiards, I disap- 
peared from the Closerie, and devoted 
all the tiihe I did not spend at the 
theatre to my l^al and literary 
studies. My friends complained of 
me ; they had never seen me so se- 
rious and orderly. 

Friday came at last During five 
days that I had been sure of meeting 
her, of speaking to her, perhaps, I 
had not once dared to utter Imperia's 
name, and, whether through chance 
or indifference, no one around me 
had tkiade the least mention of her. 
Phfedre was on the programme ; Im- 
p4ria's name was there also. She 
played Aricie. I had already learned 
to dress properly with my modest 
wardrobe. I passed an hour at my 
toilet. I looked at myself in the 
glass, like a woman. I asked myself 
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. hundred times if my face, which 
had pleased Bocage and Constant, 
might not displease her. I forgot 
my dinner. I passed under tlie gal- 
leries of the Oddon before the gas 
was lighted. I was in mortal fear, 
even while a delirious joy made me 
dizzy. 

At last the hour arrived. I entered 
he green-room. No one there yet, 

it an old woman accompanying a 
all slender girl clad in Greek cos- 
tume, who looked at herself in the 
glass with a frightened air, and de- 
clared that she was going to faint. 
I bowed, and seated ; myself on a 
bench. I wondered if this dress and 
these white fillets were not the 
somewhat careful toilet of a super- 
numerary. (Enone arrived in her 
scarlet tunic, covered with a large 
fawn-colored peplum. She sat down 
in an arm-chair, her feet upon the 
fender, and exclaimed, — 

''What infiSrnal weather !" 

The elder tragediennes frequently 
copy the dashing and military style 
of the Empire, which Mademoiselle 
Georges affected. Comedy imparts 
dignity to the deportment; tragedy, 
which deals with the superhuman, 
produces by reaction: a desire to re- 
turn as far as possible to reality. 

The old woman in tartan, who 
accompanied the young Greek, made 
a deep reverence to CEnone, b^ging 
her to give a glance to her daughter's 
toilet. 

" What ! " cried the nurse of Phftdre, 
" does she act Aricie to-night ? " 

"For the first time, Madame En- 
gine. She is very much afraid, my 
poor child ! As for me, I tell her it 
is a lucky chance that Mademoiselle 



Imp^ria is ill ; were ' it not far 
that — " 

"Impdria ill?" cries Theseus, en- 
tering ; " so much the worse ! Is it 
serious ? " 

''It would seem so I "replies the 
mother ; " for Mademoiselle Imp^ria 
would not resign her port for a 
trifle." 

Hypolite enters in his turn. 
* " Did you know that little Imp4ia 
was ill?" 

"I have just been told so. It 
would even appear that it is 8e-> 
nous. 

" What then," says (Enone ; ." what 
.is the matter with the child ? " 

" There is the doctor," says Thim- 
mene ; " what is the matter with ma 
Aricie?" 

" I fear a typhoid fever/ replies the 
doctor. 

"The d6u3!B! Poor little thing I 
It is too bad t Have you seen ker 
to-day ? " 

" Two hours ago." 
- " It must have come on suddenly, 
since we knew nothing of it," con- 
tinues CEnona 

"So suddenly," says the mother 
of the new Aricie, "that my girl 
could not even have a rehearsal" 

" She thinks only of her daughter, 
that woman ! " says CEnone, rising. 
" As for me, I am gi:eatly distressed. 
Imp^ria is poor, without family, 
without support of any kind, joxl 
know. I wager that there is not so 
much as a cat with her, and not 
twenty francs in her little purse I 
Gentlemen, ladies, we will club to^ 
gether between the acts, and as soon 
as I am dead I shall hasten to the 
invalid's. AVho will come with me 
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to assist me in watching with her, if 
she is delirious ? " 

^11" cried I, pale, and unable to 
contain myself longer. 

"Whol you?" said (Enone/ re- 
garding me with an air of astonish- 
ment 

'' Ladies . and gentlemen, they are 
beginning ! " cried the call-boy, ring- 
ing his belL 

This sudden interruption warded 
off the attention that would other- 
wise have been attracted by my con- 
fusion and my despair. I ran to 
the house of Impdria. In the door- 
keepes's box there was only a deaf 
old man; who imderstood at last that 
I was inquiring for the young ac- 
tress, and who replied to me, — 

^It seems she is not very well: 
my wifq is with her." 

I sprang toward the staircase, 
calling out to him that I came from 
the physician at the theatre. He 
pointed to the back of the passage, 
and a half-opened door on the 
grouiid-floor, . I passed through two 
small r^ms, very poorly furnished, 
but exquisitely neat, which over- 
looked a bit of garden, and found 
myself face to face with the por- 
tress, to whom I repeated the lie I 
had just been telling her husband. 

She recognized me directly, and said 
to me with a shake of her head, — 

" Are you telling me another fib ? '* 

^ How should I know that Made- 
moiselle Imp^ria is ill, if I did not 
come from the theatre 1** 

''What is the physician's name ?" 

I gave it 

''I begin to believe you. After 
all, in her present state — Come in 
wtthme.** 



She opened the door which sh 
had held half shut behind her, and 
I followed her; but when I stood 
within that chamber, where, op- 
pressed with fever, the poor young 
actress lay sleeping on a child's bed, 
I was seized with fear and penitence. 
It seemed to me as if I were out* 
raging a death-agony, and I dared 
neither to approach nor look at her. 
"Ah well! feel her pulse!" sa- 
the good woman. " See if the fev«. 
increases. She is not conscious. 
Come ! " 

I must either feel her pulse, or 
renounce my physician's rdle. I 
must lift up this poor, helpless arm, 
and take in my own this little hand, 
burning with fever. Nothing more 
harmless than this examination, 
surely, but I was not a medical 
student ; I could do nothing for her. 
I had no right to impose my devo- 
tion on her. If she should open her 
eyes and see her hand in tliat of a 
stranger, she so cold and shy, her 
illness would be augmented through 
my fault While making these sad 
reflections, I looked mechanically at 
a photograph placed on the little 
table : it was the picture of a man 
neither young nor handsome, a rela- 
tive, doubtless, perhaps her father. 
It seemed to me as if the refined and 
gentle face reproached me. I i*e- 
treated from the bed, and decided to 
tell the truth to the young girl's 
humble guardian. 
" I am not a physician I " 
'* Ah, you see ! I suspected it C 
^* But I am connoted with the 
theatre, and I know that the artists 
are anxious about the loneliness of 
their young comradOi about her 
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povertjr alsa They are going to get 
up a collection, and one of the ladies 
proposes to watch with her. Having 
nothing to do this evening, and fear- 
ing lest you might be embarrassed, 
I bring you my share. I see that 
you are devoted to her, and your face 
tells me that you are good and hon- 
est Let her want for nothing. Care 
for her as if she were your daughter ; 
they will assist you. As for me, I 
will come again only when I am 
summoned ; I have no right to ofiTer 
my services." 

** But you are in love with her, like 
so many others, are you not ? It is 
not a crime. Tou, too, look good and 
honest. I will permit you to inquire 
for her at the lodga That is alL 
You are too young for a husband: 
she will not have a lover ; and it is 
not I who will counsel, her to com- 
mit a folly. Come, retire and be 
tranquil Whether they bring me 
money or not, whether they aid me 
or not, she shall be cared for like my 
daughter, as you say; it was very 
pretty, but it was unnecessary. Good 
by ! Take back your money. I have 
some myself, if the little one needs it." 

I dared not return to the theatre ; 
I felt that I sliould be questioned 
and betray myself, ^n the state in 
which I had. left poor Imp^ria, I 
could not assume a careless air, nor 
invent a fresh falsehood. 

Besides, I was tired of Ijdng, and I 
blushed at my artifices. Sincerity is 
the foundation of my character. 

To reconcile my conscience and 
my love, I resolved in reality to de- 
vote myself to the stage. Hitherto 
I had not seriously weiglied the ques- 
tion ; now I no longer asked myself 



if my lovd would be sufficiently last- 
ing to lead me to marriage. This 
honest old woman, who had just put 
the case so simply to me, had touched 
the root of the matter. I was not, 
perhaps, too poor to marry a girl who 
had nothing, but I was too young to 
give her confidence in me. I had no 
profession; the theatre alone could 
furnish me with one offhand, if I 
knew how to turn to account my 
natural gifts. Only a tew months 
might have to pass before I should 
be suitably remunerated ; and even if 
I had to wait several years, what dif- 
ference did it make, if Imp^ria loved 
me, and deigned to betroth herself to 
me? 

I did not foi^et my &ther in the 
midst of my dream. The darling wish 
of tliis dear good man was to see me 
become ^fint speaker. He meant by 
that, an advocate or deputy; the 
thing was not vexy clear in his mind : 
but he could have no prejudice 
against the theatre ; he did not know 
whati it was. I do not believe that 
he ever entered a playhouse in his 
life. I possessed an influence over 
him that grew stronger every year. 
I did not despair of making him 
understand that, when one is a fine 
speaker, it is sometimes better to 
recite . the fine things that others 
have written, than to utter one's own 
folly. 

Thus reflecting, I hurried through 
the neighboring quarter. I ran along 
the Hue Notre Dame des Champs, I 
traversed the garden of the Luxem- 
bourg, the Bue de VOuest^ the Bue 
Vavin, and returned to the poor Bue 
Camot, awaiting, in the shadow, the 
arrival of (Enone, and at ten o*cloc^ 
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I saw her enter in company with 
another woman. Tliese ladies, as 
later I became awate, knew Imp4ria 
very slightly; but they were kind- 
hearted. With very few exceptions, 
all actors are so. Whatever may 
be their faults, their passions, their 
vices even, they have a mutual 
charity and devotion that are admi- 
rable. I have reason to know that 
no other profession admits of such 
compassionale and brotherly love. 

I passed the night in wandering 
about like a restless shade, through 
the wind and rain. Day had hardly 
dawned when I knocked timidly at 
No. 17. The door was opened to me 
at once, and I saw the good portress, 
who addressed me with a smile: 
" Already up ? Comie, you care a 
great deal for her, it would seem. 
Comfort yourself, for she is much 
better. She has recognized her com- 
panions, and the fever has left her. 
I have just been taking a nap, and 
am going back to her. Those ladies 
' will come back again at noon.'i 

" May I come and inquire at 
eleven ? " 

" Yes, but if she is out of danger, 
you will leave us in peace, won't 
you?" 

' I went away, and threw myself on 
my bed. 

At eleven Madame Romajoux — 
that was the name of the portress — 
told me that the physician had been 
there. He had said, "It will be 
notliing serious ; we need have no 
fear for her. ^ Let her stay in for five 
or six days ; that is all." 

When I heard Madame Eoma- 
joux's name, I said to lier, seizing a 
pretext to prolong the conversation, 



that either she or her husband must 
be from Auveigna 

"So we are, both" replied she; 
" and you ? " 

" I am from Arvers." 

" And we from Volvic ; that is far 
enough. What is your name ? " 

I told her at random a name that 
was not mine. 

" What are your parents ? ** 

"They are peasants." 

"like us. But say, then, my 
countiyman, you are of the same 
rank as we, and you aspire to tliis 
young lady ? " 

" She is an actress ; I am studying 
for an actor; and I suppose she is 
not a prince's daughter." 

" There *8 where you mistake. Per- 
haps there are princes in her family. 
She is a noble young lady." . 

" Whose name is ? " 

"I shall not tell you. She con- 
ceals her name. She works at the 
theatre and at homo, to \n\j her fa- 
ther's board, who is — who is incura- 
ble and in destitution ; but enough of 
tliis. You are drawing me out, and I 
ought not to tell you what she has 
confided to ma Come/ foiget this 
pretty girl. She is not for your 
handsome eyes, and I suppose that 
you might turn her from her duty. 
Would you be very proud of having 
made a precious little pearl fall into 
the gutter? If you have a heart, 
leave her in peace." 

" I respect her so much that I beg 
you will not mention me to her." 

" Have no fear ! I do not wish to 
have her ruined, and I say nothing 
to her of all the money I refuse, and 
all the gallants I send away." 

" Continue, my dear country wo- 
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man, continue I you are an adorable 
woman.** 

She b^n to laugh ; but the hour 
was approaching when the physician 
might surprise me there ; so I with- 
drew, and went to the rehearsal. 
They had b^un on the third act, 
and were changing the arrange- 
ment of the scenery. There was a 
respite of quarter of an hour for the 
actors. 

"Ah! there he is I** cried Ma- 
dame engine, when she saw me en- 
ter the greenroom; "inform us, my 
young friend, how you came to know 
our Impdria.'* 

"II I do not know her,** answered 
I. " I haye never spoken a word to 
her." 

" On your honor ? ** • 

" On my honor." 
But you are in love with her I " 
^Vliy flo ? " 

" You ofiTered to watch with her, 
as if you were her brother or — 
He blushes, gentlemen! See how 
he blushes!*' 

"One blushes easily, and for no 
special reason, at my age ; particu- 
larly when questioned by a person 
of talent like yourself." 

"Tlianks, you are very polite: 
what next?" 

" Next, next ! You said before me 
tliat this young lady was poor, re- 
spectable, without family ; you spoke 
of fever, of delirium. Her misfor- 
tune, and, more particularly, your 
devotion, touched, afiected ma I 
volunteered, without thinking of the 
impropriety of my first impulse ; and 
that is all" 

Slio looked me in the face mis- 
chievously, and added : " Is it true 
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that you obtained admittance here 
to fit for the stage, on her iux)ount ? " 

I was sure of myself this time, 
and I replied in a manner to con- 
vince her. 

The subject was dropped. They 
talked of Imp^ria; they esteemed 
her greatly, although, outside the 
theatre, they did not know her.; but 
they appreciated her good-breeding, 
her deference to advice, her modesty 
and pride. 

"Is it true, really true," asked 
some one, "that she is the star of 
purity that she seems?" 

"I am certain of it," responded 
Madame Engine. " If you had seen 
that poor little house, so neat, so 
modest and retired!* Besides, you 
know what Bellamare told us of his 
pupil?" 

" Yes ; she was seventeen when he 
brought her here, but she is eighteen 
now." 

"Ah well,* it's all the same/* 
replied B^gina " Truly, I will not 
answer for it that when she is twen- 
ty— " 

Tliey were interrupted by the re- 
commencement of the play, and they 
descended to the staga I remained 
alone in the greenroom with the 
leader of the orchestra, an excellent 
and very inteUigent man, who* was 
reading over the manuscript of the 
first acts, to see where he should 
have to, put eTome musical phrases. 
He ^^as very kind and fatherly with 
me ; I ventured to ask him who was 
this Bellamare, and, as this personage 
will play an important part m my 
narrative, I invite your attention to 
the details which were given ma 

" Bellamare ? " said the leader of 
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the orchestra ; ^ you have never heard 
of Bellamare 1 He is a friend of the 
establishment^ a former actor of ours. 
He played the comio rdles, and had 
a good deal of talent, but he spoke 
through. his* nose, and his voice was 
not equal to so lai^ge a stage. He 
met with great success in the prov- 
inoe9. Here the public tolerated 
him, but would not adopt him, so 
that after a few years he returned to 
the province with a troupe which he 
had recruited and trained according 
to his fancy. He has conducted his 
affairs, sometimes successfully, some- 
times the reverse, but always with so 
much delicacy and generosity that he 
has acquired for himself a thorough 
respect ; and when he is sinking he 
invariably finds friendly and trusting 
hands to set him afloat again. He 
has continued on terms of friendship, 
with us all ; and every year, when we 
are closing, he comes to see us, in 
order to engage those artists who 
are out of employment, to go about 
the province with him. Those whom 
he cannot himself employ he advises, 
recommends, and finds occupation for 
them. Whoever comes from Bella- 
mare is well received everywhera 
In short, he is an authority and a ce- 
lebrity in the profession. And now 
I think of it, what you had better do, 
when you have profited a little by 
what you see here, is to ask Bella- 
mare to bring y^ou out somewhere. 
If you can prevail on him to attach 
you to his company, you will find 
him a valuable adviser, a professor 
of the first order, in serious even 
more than in comic drama; for if 
Nature has denied him in some re- 
spects, intellect has made up for it. 



and he is perhaps the ablest master 
who exists. He sees at a glance all 
that can be done with a subject ; and 
when he pix)cured an engagement for 
little Imp^ria here last year, he told 
the manager: 'She will be correct, 
but cold, this first year. I will take 
her again next vacation, and will re- 
turn her better. The third year you 
would not let her go, and you will 
give her a salary of ten thousand 
francs.' " 

" And meanwhile ? ^ said I.' 

^She earns eighteen hundred, 
which is veiy insufficient for a vir- 
tuous girl who has relatives to sup- 
port; but it is all a dSbutante can 
expect Fortunately she. is very 
courageous and veiy skilful While 
learning her r61es, she makes beauti^ 
ful thread-lace that the ladies buy 
very willingly. They know that she 
is poor; and truly, although they 
may not be very straitlaced hei*e, one 
cannot help admiring them. Of 
course they know this probably will 
not last, since poverty almost always 
ends by overcoming principle, that a 
day will come when the desire for 
rest and amusement will gain the 
victory." 

"Unless some honorable artist 
comes forward to marry her," 

"That is a possibility like any 
other. I wager now, that you would 
think of it, if you had a profession 
and were ten yeara older." 

" Maestro," I said to him, " they 
pretend that youth is the finest pe- 
riod of lifa" 

"It is a generally received opin- 



ion. 
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" For my part I think that opin- 
ion lacks common sense. At my 
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age, whenever one is supposed to 
form any plan whatever, everybody 
hastens to ciy out^ 'You are too 
young 1 ' '* 

And I left him, cursmg my beau- 
tiful youth, swearing at the same 
time that I would attach myself to 
Bellamare as to an anchor. 

Three days later, as I was entering 
this same greenroom, I trembled to 
see Impcria seated near the fire, 
awaiting the end of the second lEct 
of reheartol, in order to take part in 
the third. The poor child still looked 
pale and worn. Her little cloak was 
very thin, and her shoes very wet 
She dried them with a calm and in- 
different air, her eyes fixed upon th'e 
coals, which were not burning very 
brightly. I summoned Constant to 
rekindle the fire. She tlianked him, 
without perceiving that the motion 
had originated with me. 

" Ah weD," said Constant to her, 
^ so you are better ? Do you know 
that you are changed ? Aire n't you 
going out too soon ? *' 

" I must do my duty. Monsieur 
Constant," she answered, in that pure 
and vibrant voice which thrilled me 
to the heart 

She took up her embroidery,, and 
began to work at that marvellous 
lace that she made so quickly and so 
well. I watched her in profile, for I 
dared not move a step to look at her 
front face. She was ten times pret- 
tier by daylight than by gas-light 
Iler skin was of a lustrous delicacy ; 
her long brown eyelashes caressed her 
cheeks; her beautiful bright chest- 
nut hair was knotted upon her white, 
firm neck, where waved a cloud of 
tiny curls, escaped from their con- 



finement She was smaller than I 
had supposed, decidedly peiiUt but 
so weU proportioned and so elegant 
in outline, that she had seemed much 
taller on the stage; her feet and 
hands, her pretty little mouth, were 
masterpieces. 

I happened to coqgh, for I had 
almost caught a pleurisy from pass- 
ing the night out of doors, during 
her fever. She turned around as if 
surprised, and as she returned my 
bow her eyes had' a cold or distrust^ 
ful expression that seemed to say, 
'< Wliat is this gendeman ? " But her 
attention was not especially attracted 
by a new face more or less ; she bent 
her eyes again upon her work, and I 
had no cause to hope that my con- 
founded hxindsontefajce had struck her. 

I took my courage in both hands, 
as the saying goes. I pretended to 
look at the portrait of Talma, hung 
on one side of the mantel-piece.; I 
approached it, but I almost turned 
my back to it ; and then I fancied she 
was about to leave her seat, in order 
to withdraw from my proximity. I 
did not wish to see her movement of 
retreat accomplished, and coughing 
again, this time to keep mjrself in 
countenance, I went out by the door 
which led to the stage. I was about 
to take a seat in the orchestra, when 
I heard M. Bocage say to the director, 
pointing to the inginue who was 
rehearsing : " lAon, that little thing 
won't do at all ; sh^ is impossible I 
At the end of this act we must re- 
move her. Impdria might not be 
more spirited, but she would not be 
awkward and vulgar. Is she not 
well yet ? " 

** I believe not" ^ 
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" Make inquiries.** 

I ventured to say that Mademoi- 
selle Im))£ria was in the greenroom. 

" And why the devil does she stay 
there ? — My dear boy," added he, 
addressing himself to me, " have the 
kindness to tell her that we desire 
her presence in her own interest." 

I went with one bound from the 
stage to the greenroom. I performed 
my errand in so hunible a manner, 
that she was astonished, and could 
not restrain a slight smile. 

" Yes, monsieur," she replied, " I 
will have the goodness to obey.'* 

She put her work into her pocket, 
and took a seat at the entrance 
the orchestiu. Bocage bowed to^er, 
and she responded by a salutation at 
once dignified and respectful Sum- 
moning me with another nod, he 
passed me his fur foot- warmer. 

"That child is still unwell," he 
said to me; "give her that." 

I almost knelt to place the fur 
beneath Imp^ria's feet. She thanked 
me with the ease of a woman accus- 
tomed to attention, and thanked the 
manager with another bow. She 
received this charity as ^a gracious 
princess receives the homage which 
is hers of right. I was struck by the 
calm and firm expression of her face; 
I was even awed by it. She had no 
need to study the other actors, to 
acquire noble and simple manners ; 
she might have taught them all the 
lesson. How awkward and insignifi- 
cant I felt before herl 
, While the ingeniie was . wading 
through the last scene in the act, the 
impatient manager, after exchanging 
a few words with the author, drew 
near Imp^ria. 



" Notice what fault they find with 
your companion. The rdle is to be 
taken away from her. Be ready to 
rehearse it to-morrow." 

Imp^ria made no reply, but a tear 
trickled over her cheek. 

" Ah well, what is it ? ** asked the 
manager. 

"O monsieur, I have never yet 
had to wound any one's feelings ! ** 

"You must get used to that, my 
child; that is the way of the thea- 
tre!" y 

The next day she replaced Made- 
moiselle Corinne, who declared Ij 
Sfilf her implacable enemy. 

The play went off bejtefand more 
briskly. I observed that when they 
wished Imp^ria to add a little warmth 
to her unimpassioned actuig, they 
always addressed her with extreme 
deference, and that in those passages 
which brought out her good qualities 
they gave her great encouragement 
Evidently, they had a respect for her 
beyond her age and poslition. She 
owed it to her politeness and amia- 
bility, which awoke esteem and 
interest at the same tima In the 
greenroom, this secret influence was 
still more perceptible. Actors are 
children, sometimes rebellious, ca- 
pricious, and passionate ; but they 
are impressionable children, nice ob- 
servers, most sensitive instruments, 
that a breath sets all a-quiver. 
Merciless and cruel in their condem- 
nation, they yield equally to tlieir 
enthusiasm; and it often hapi)ens 
that two irreconcilable enemies ap- 
plaud each other rapturously, beneath 
the spell of a sincere admimtion. 
They have the freedom of opinion 
which belongs to irresponsible vir- 
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your age»" added he, turning to me, 
'' it is qmte the contrary. Then one 
loves ethereal women, who live only 
on dew." 

" Don't defend yourself/ cried the 
young comedian, " a young premier 
should be like that He must cut 
his bread in thin slices and dip it 
into a rosebud, for his breakfast, 
nothing delicate or perfumed enough 
for Ilndor or C^o ; also nothing less 
suited to the caies of a household. 
Hence you do not see OirUhio del Sole 
occupied in washing his little mon- 
key's faces. No, the access, he who is 
always on fire with love, is too hand- 
some, top nice, and too beribboned, 
to fall into the grease of the soup- 
pot I — What says the discreet Im- 
E^ria?" 

'^What?** said Imp^ria, who had 
not been attending to the question ; 
** of what are you speaking ? " 

'' Begard the shepherd Paris, who 
contemplates you blusliing," replied 
'the comedian, pushing me before her. 
" How do you find him ? " 

"Very well bred, always 1" an- 
swered Imp^ria, without raising her 
eyes to ma '* That is all I know of 
monsieur." 

" He is always so ? " went on 
Frontin; "you could not say as 
much for me I" 

"I have no more to complain of 
in^ou than in the others." 

" She is a Jesuit ! she detests me ! 
Come, I will remodel myself! The 
aspirant shall give me lessons ; he 
shall make me rehearse the morning 
salutation, the presentation of the 
arm-chair, the manner of picking up 
work that has fallen, and replacing 
the^needle in it without breaking off 



the point ; for he knows how to do 
all those things, the sly boots!" 

''I should know how to be still 
more devoted," I replied, "and in 
earnest perhaps ! " 

"Devote yourself even to the 
death, would you not?" rejoined 
Frontin. with emphasis. 

And as Imp^ria, surprised at las^ 
regarded me with some attention, I 
repeated, " !Even to the death," with 
an accent of passionate conviction 
that made her tremble slightly. 

" The shot is fired ! " cried Fron- 
tin ; " the arrow is sped, straight to 
the heart!" 

"To whose heart?" she asked, 
with a discouraging composure. 

" To the only heart still free that 
I know of in the company." 

"Mine? how do you know it» 
Monsieur ? " 

"Ah 1 it is not so ; pardon 1 I did 
not suppose — They said — See 
how deceitful women are, and how 
the Agneses deceive you!" 

" I am not an Agnes. ' No one 
tyrannizes over me." 

" But Horace — ." 

" I know no Horace" 

" Come ! " exclaimed B^gine, " tell 
us the truth, petite I You are virtu- 
ous ; still, you are not a prUde, and 
you have not reached eighteen with- 
out a preference for some one ? " 

I was ready to faint, and they com- 
mented on my pallor. Imp^ria had 
the implacable cruelty of virtue, and 
replied, with a smile : -^ 

" You wish to know ? Ah weU, I 
do not care to conceal it Very far 
away from here there is some one 
that I love most sincerely." 

I know not if ihey were inquisitive, 
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the age of twenty ; for she deceives 
us/' observed IA)nce in the midst 
of his recital " She is twenty-two. 
She conceals her age, to disguise her 
identity by all possible means; she 
could as well assume that she is 
even younger than she is. So perfect 
a face has no age." 

He continued : '' As M. de Valdos 
had been cheated on the eve of a 
clearly tstablisbed insanity, and 
when he waa probably already de- 
ranged, his daughter might have had 
recourse to law, and regained at 
least some fragments of her patri- 
xhony. "When advised to do so, she 
coldly refused. Her mother^s adven- 
ture, the cause of her father^s mad- 
ness, had made too much noise for 
her to remain in ignorance of it, and 
she couU not bring forward a suit 
without alluding to that causa She 
let herself be stripped of her entire 
fortune; Mid when she was certain 
that there was not left her even the 
means of supporting her unhappy fa- 
ther, she resolved to earn her living. 

"Although she had talent and 
education, she found no immediate 
resource, and she made a secret res- 
olution. Bellamare, the impresam — 
an exceflent man, of whom you must 
have heard us speak — had given 
representations at various times in 
the town where she resided. In the 
happy days of the De Yalclos family 
he had even had the direction of 
private theatricals at the ch&teau de 
Yalclos. He had spent several days 
there, had taken a part himself, and 
had Ibronght out the little Nancie, 
then twflve years old, before her 
friends and relatives. He found she 

• 

possessed such ability, that he said. 



laughingly, before her, ^It is a great 
pity that she is wealthy. There is 
the making of an artist in her.' 

**The child had never foigotten 
these words. The poor young lady 
recalled them, and hastened to Bella- 
mare, who was playing at Besangon. 
She needed not to tell him her sad 
story : he £new it He told her all 
an honorable man could tell a virtu- 
ous girl about tlie theatre. It did 
not alarm her. It even appears that 
she replied to him: 'I am invul- 
nerable. Tlie memory of our misfor- 
tunes and our anguish is branded 
on my soul, as with a red-hot iron. 
Never shall I be tempted to com- 
mit an indiscretion.' 

" Bellamare yielded, swore to be a 
father to her, and, not wishing to 
depart with her from a place where 
she was known, appointed a rendez- 
vous for her in Belgium, where she 
made her dSbtU under the name of 
Imp^ria, and where no one suspected 
the mystery of her life. In ^Dau- 
pliiny they did not know what had 
become of her. They heard that she 
had conducted her father from Lyons 
to the residence of an old domestic, 
thoroughly devoted to him, who took 
care of him like a child. He is not 
violent, it seems. He has entirely 
lost his memory, and to make him 
regain it would be doing hiui no ser- 
vice They believe that Mademoi- 
selle do Yalclos has gone to Kussia, 
in the capacity of governess. Here 
they have discovered nothing. It is 
only Father Bocage who knows all, 
and myself, wlio liave learned all — 
alas ! sliall I confess it ? — by listen- 
ing at the door ! Because I am mad, 
you see I Because to win her I am 
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capable of anTthing: because — 
But all is lost I She is, she will be, 
always virtuous, it is true, but she 
loves another I ** 

•"Who do you think it is?" I 
asked L^once, pretending to be in- 
terested in his sorrow. 

"Ah I who can tell?" cried he, 
gesticulating wildly ; "she said some 
one very far off. Perhaps he is ah 
artist whom she knew in Brussels ; 
perhaps a nobleman to whom she 
was betrothed in Dauphiny, before 
her misfortunes." 

" If hQ is a nobleman, he acts like 
a viUain in leaving her to perform 
the hard work that she does. Doubt- 
less he is rich, and has forgotten her ! 
When she is sure of it, she will for- 
get him likewise I" ^ 

"Yes, you give me some hop0. 
Thank you for it ! ' And then I say 
to myself also, that perhaps she has 
invented this love to put mine to the 
test" 

" Then she knows you love her ? " 
. " Certainly. I have written it to 
her several times, in the most per- 
suasive, and respeclful terms I " 
Offering her marriage ? " 
Yes ; my father is a notary ; lie 
has property which I shall inher- 
it" 

" And he will consent to the mar- 
riage ? " 

" He certainly must I " 

" And Imp^ria replied — " 

" Nothing. She appears as if she 
had not received my letter." 

"Wliich does not prevent you 
from hoping?" 

"I have hoped, but now I fear! 
What do you advise me ? " 

" Nothing. Observe her and wait" 
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" Then you think I need not give 
her up ? " 

" I know absolutely nothing about 
it" 

"Let us dine together," he went 
on. "You will suffer me to talk 
about her. If I were left alone, I 
should commit some folly." 

I heard him ramble on throughout 
tlie evening, for the most part with- 
out comprehending a word he said to 
me. I thought him stupidly pre- 
sumptuous in aspiring to the favor 
of Imp^ria, and I took for my own 
comfort the petty consolations that I 
had offered him. Without consider- 
ing that I was as vain as he, I flat- 
tered myself with the persuasion that 
she had told a falsehood to free her- 
self from the pursuit of L^nce, and 
that it was not I whom she had in- 
tended to discourage. 

Seeing Ldonce so ridiculous, I 
nevertheless profited by my rival so 
far as to .resolve that I would act 
like him in no respect He took no 
pains to hide his great despair from 
any one, and the outcry that he made 
about it prevented them from con- 
necting it with me. I appeared very 
gay and veiy careless, denying that 
I had made an indirect declaration 
to Imp^ria ; I pretended that I had 
merely expressed my general views 
on the subject of love and devotion. 
I' succeeded in not being too fool- 
ish, and in averting, if not suspicion, 
at least raillery. L&)nce seemed to 
provoke it by his absurdity, and did 
me the service of monopolizing it 

Imp^ria had a small success in the 

new pieca She played well, and 

gave general satisfaction. Her head 

I was not at all turned by it^ however ; 
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and she replied to all our compli- 
ments, that she did not shut her eyes 
to all there yet remained for her to 
learn, before she could take any posi- 
tion in the theatre. Still, she gained 
confidence. She. mounted a step 
upon the ladder, and apjieared grati- 
fied. We knew that Bellamare had 
written to encourage and congratu- 
late her. Mademoiselle Corinne was 
overcome by her sweeti^ess and con- 
sideration, more .especially as she had 
been severely put down by every- 
body when she had attempted to 
slander Impiria. 

The new play brought Imp^ria to 
the theatre every evening. She al- 
ready had a part in the next piece, 
which was soon to be rehearsed. So 
she passed nearly all her time in 
working, and I could see her con- 
stantly; but^ unwilling that my 
father should fancy that idleness 
had made me change my profession, 
and wishing to decide on nothing 
without his consent, I took care to 
continue my law -studies, and I 
retired at nine o'clock at night to 
study until two in the morning. I 
rose late, and went at noon to the 
theatre, where I spent the remainder 
of the day, with the exception of my 
dinner hour. Imp^ria performed the 
hard task of rehearsing three or four 
hours during the day, and pkying 
three or four hours in the eveninfg, 
with a change of costume between 
each act. The rest of the time she 
worked at her lace or studied at 
home. She did *not lose a moment, 
and the calmness that she exliibited 
in this terrible life was inconceiva- 
ble. She possessed so much intelli- 
gence and information, that no sub- 



ject appeared foreign to her, and she 
talked of everything with jnodest 
ease. She never seemed either sad 
or gay. Tlie discoveiy of her real 
age had calmed me somewhat, at 
first ; not that she was less beautiful 
or less desirable for being older, but 
how her two years' seniority over me 
had thrown me back I Certainly, the 
leader of the orchestm was right, in 
telling me that I was too young to in- 
dulge in any future plans whatever I 

Despite this new and very evident 
obstacle in my path, despite the care 
I devoted to appearing sensible, I 
soon felt my desire revive in all its 
intensity: it was like a madness, a 
monomania. The senseless preten- 
sions of L&)nce gave me strength to 
condlal my malady, but not to con- 
quer it. I was attracted by Imp^ria, 
— unwittingly on her part, like the 
moth by the candle. I absolutely 
wished to bum. myself. She Iiad the 
advantage of me in birth and edu^ 
cation ; in her already assured posi- 
tion and decided future ; in her talent^ 
to which, though incomplete as yet, 
I, perhaps, could never attain ; lastly, 
in her age, which gave her supe- 
rior judgment, in her experience of 
misfortune, which gave her greater 
strength and worth. 

What could I offer her 7 A face 
that people praised, but which might 
not please her; a i)altry sum tliat 
represented a meagre liveliliood dur- 
ing the two or three years of my 
apprenticeship; and an enthusiastic 
love that she had no reason to think 
permanent 

She made me comprehend this per- 
fectly, when she was forced to notice 
my struggles and guess the emotion 
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of my silence. I exerted still more 
self-control, for what I specially 
feared was that she should conceive 
a distrust of me, and beg me never 
to address her again. I strove to 
ward off her suspicions, and in pro- 
portion to my former desire that she 
should know my love were my pres- 
ent endeavors to make her think that 
she had been in error. I even car- 
ried my dissimulation and cowardice 
so far as to pay a little court to Made- 
mpiselle Corinne, trembling lest she 
should fancy my compliments seri- 
ous. She troubled herself very little 
about them; she dreamed of more 
substantial conquests. L^once, re- 
jected by Imp^ria, displayed his 
pique by attempting to take up Co- 
rinnc in earnest She laughed at him ; 
and as for me, she told me confiden- 
tially that she regretted my precari- 
ous situation, as she did not intend to 
make a love-match. 

Heaven knows that I had never 
spoken to her of either love or mar- 
riage. I had contented myself with 
talking of her beauty, which was 
somewhat problematical; neverthe- 
less, my simple stratagem succeeded. 
Impdria, who was herself very simple 
in reality, was at length persuaded 
that I did not cc^e for her^ and then 
she spoke to mo with the same sweet- 
ness and confidence that she accorded 
to the others. 

I remained divided between the 
desire and fear of imdcceiving her, 
when one fine day she forced me to 
reassure her completely. They had 
been talking of this very Corinnc, 
who let everybody make love to her 
without caring for any one, and, as 
was usual, the general conversation 



was interrupted by the summons of 
the call-boy. At last I found myself 
alone with Imperia for the first tima 

" I think you are a little cruel to- 
ward my companion," she said to me ; 
"is it from pique?" 

"I assure you that it is not," I 
replied. 

'* It is because you are all without 
mercy for women who do not respond 
to your flatteries, I see plainly I " 

" If I were to reproach Mademoi- 
seUe Corinne, it would be for the rea- 
son that, without responding to them, 
she listens to them ; but what do 
our childish spite and bitterness mat- 
ter to you, — ^^to you who will not 
even allow us to tell you the truth ? ** 

"How so?** 

''If one told you the good he 
thought of you, you would be angry. 
So you need not fear that you will 
be tried by trivial flatteries." 

Imperia assumed no affectation, to 
embarrass me. She went straight to 
the point 

" If you think well of me," she re- 
joined, "you may tell me so without 
offending ma I believe I have de- 
clared in your presence that my heart 
belongs to some one who is absent 
I repeat it to you, to set you at your 
ease, because, if you esteem me, you 
will not put me to any trial" 

I replied tliat I would give her a 
proof of my respect by entreating her 
to regard me as her. devoted servant 

"After the declaration you lutve 
just made," I added, "and which, be- 
sides, I had not forgotten, I think 
you should see, in the fidelity of the 
devotion that I offer you, thQ aoeence 
of impertinent curiosity and mia« 
placed presumption." 
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''What you say is very true and 
veiy good/' she replied, holding out 
her hand to me^ " and I thank you 
for it" 

" You accept my devotion ? ** 

" And your friendship, since it is 
ahsolutely disinterested." 

She left the greenroom, smiling at 
me ; as for me, I remained to weep in 
silenca I had just burned my ships. 

One mourning, while they were re- 
hearsing the last piece to be played 
before the annual closing, I found 
myself alone in the greenroom, with 
a man of medium height and very 
well formed, whose face impressed 
me like one of those memories that 
We cannot exactly account for. His 
age might have been from thirfy-five 
to forty years. He had small eyes, 
dark brown in color, a face laige and 
square without being massive, a laige 
mouth, a short irregular nose, a flat, 
closely shaved cliin, and hair brushed 
down over the forehead and temples. 
All this made up a pleasant and at- 
tractive sort of ugliness. The least 
smile raised the comers of his lip 
and deepened the half-dimples in his 
cheeks. His black eyeballs had a 
piercing vivacity, his jaw showed 
angles of indomitable epergy; but 
the smoothness of his forehead and 
the delicacy of his nostrils counter- 
balanced by something pure and ex- 
quisite the appetites of a combative 
and sensual nature. One could not 
fail to recognize in him, at first sight, 
a comic actor of a certain rank ; and 
I was wondering if he were not a ce- 
lebrity, when he addressed me, to ask 
if I belonged to the theatre. I nearly 
"answered him witli a burst of laugh- 
ter, his voice and nasal accent were 



so peculiar; but I restrained myself 
quickly, for this voice was like a flash 
of light. So I was, at last, in the 
presence of the illustrious impresario, 
Bellamere ! At the same time, by a 
very logical connection of ideas, I re- 
called the associations I had had with 
his face : I had seen it on a photo- 
graph at the bedside of Impiiria. 

I greeted him respectfully, and in 
three words I told him my position, 
expressing a wish to make my debut, 
as soon as possible in the province. 

He regarded me somewhat as a 
jockey does a horse, walking round 
me, examining my feet, knees, teeth, 
liair, and requesting me to take a few 
steps before him, but all tliis with a 
playful and paternal air that could 
not wound ma 

" Tiie dense I " he said, after a mo- 
ment's reflection, " you niust be bad 
indeed not to please half the audi- 
ence, the half that wears the petti- 
coats. Ton are twenty, and are 
studying law? Do you know how 
to dance ? " 

/ " The haurrSe of Auveigrie, — yes I 
And I know all the spirited dances 
of the students' balls, besides ; but I 
do not intend — " 

" I do not speak of your dancing 
on the stage, but a knowledge of 
dancing is necessary; it im^iarts an 
ease, if not a distinction, to the gait 
However, that does not always make 
one graceful on the staga Let us 
seel hand me that cane chair. O, 
with one hand, if you please ; it ia 
not heavy I Wliy use the right hand, 
since it was within reach of the left ? 
You must learn to employ both hands 
equally. Stay, take the chair so^ 
and do this!" 
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He took it, placed it in the middle 
of the room, and seated himself on it. 
I imagined that it was the easiest 
thing in the world, and that he was 
making sport of me ; however, when 
I attempted the same thing, " It is 
not ungraceful," he said, " but it is 
very inconvenient That is the way 
to do in the rdle of a bashful youth 
who sits down in a drawing-room 
for the first time in his life. You 
have placed tiie chair so that you 
would sit down sideways, and make 
a most ridiculous failure ; also you 
took care to look behind you before 
seating yourself, which is a signal 
awkwardness ; and then you let your- 
self drop down abruptly, as if you 
were angry or worn out with fatigue. 
The movement of the actor on the 
stage should not be felt. He must 
be seated as if he had no body, for 
the act of sitting is always a very 
vulgar thing. The very furniture 
designated for that purpose is laughs- 
able, when you think of it I By an 
ingenious jugglery, the actor must 
make both the use of the furniture, 
and the act of employing it, forgot- 
ten ; in tragedy everything must be 
noble, above' all, this movement, 
which is the most delicate and most 
difficult of all ; in comedy it must be 
graceful, even when it is burlesque. 
That which is neither graceful nor 
noble is necessarily unbecoming. 
Stay, look at me. Tliis is how you 
sat down.** 

Apd he copied me so drolly, that I 
began to laugh. Then he rose and 
reseated himself several times, chang- 
ing his position, and revealing to me 
what none of the actors, whom I had 
seen rehearse and perform, had given 



me the least idea of, — a natural grace, 
the highest degree of art carried into 
the most insignificant details, the 
perfection of expression in the most 
trifling action. .J? 

'' Among ten thousand spectators," \ 
added he, " there might, perhaps, be ^ 
three, who would know that you sat i 
down so, intentionally, and that there 
is a complete science in it, the result 
*of long study; but, of these ten - 
thousand spectators, there would not 
be one who was not unconsciously 
influenced by your least act. With- 
out knowing why it is good, all will 
feel that it is good ; and there I give 
you, in two words, the whole secret 
of the profession.** 

" I should be very happy,** I replied, 
" to become a member of your com- 
pany, and receive your lessons.** 

*' That can be arranged," he replied 
" Will you be here in an hour ? " 

" I will be here any time you wish." 

" Good ; wait for ma** 

Probably he went at once to make 
inquiries about me. When he re- 
joined me, Imp^ria was on his arm. 

" I engage you," he said ; " it is set- 
tled. Every one speaks well of you, 
and Mademoiselle Imp^ria among the 
rest. What salary do you expect, my 
dear boy ? You should know that a 
dShviarU is not remunerated in away 
to light his cigar with bank-notes." 

I replied tliat I expected no re- 
munemtion, since I might be of no 
use to him. In receiving from him 
only his good advice, I should still be 
his debtor. 

" Undoubtedly," said he, " all <W- 
btUatUs should underatand that ; but 
you must have something to live on, 
to dress yourself decently — " 
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"I have money and clothea I can 
wait two or t^iree months very easily, 
if my apprenticeship demands that 
time." 

" I see that you are a very worthy 
lad, and that you know Bellamare to 
be incapable of abusing your delicacy ; 
you shall not repent it Come to see 
me to-morrow. I will give you a 
short rdle to learn ; next day you will 
come to study it with me, but know 
it well I " 

He gave me his address, and left 
me with a pressure of the hand. 

When I took my first lesson, al- 
though he really treated me with as 
much indulgence as if I had been his 
son, I was quite terrified by his nice 
appreciation. 

" Listen,*' he said to me, in reca- 
'pitulation, at the end of the lesson ; 
" certainly it is a great advantage to 
be gifted as you are ; and if you were 
a fool, you might easily persuade 
yourself that you had nothing to 
learn. Tou are an intelligent lad, 
' and you will comprehend that the 
beauty of your person and the per- 
fection of your voice are sources of 
failure as well as of success. When 
you appear upon the stage, well 
dressed and gotten up, prepare for a 
murmur of approval; but, directly 
after, the audience will be severe and 
distrustful. At the first words that 
you speak, however, there will be an- 
other favorable murmur ; your voice 
is admirable. And then ? You will 
speak weD, I answer for that A 
new danger! Hence the audience, 
alert and attentive, will be fearfully 
exacting. That is the case with the 
men of our day, — with Frenchijien 
above all We have passed the period 



when, under the happy sky of South- 
em civilizations, beauty was consid- 
ered almost equal to a virtue. An- 
tiquity has transmitted to us the 
names of artists who had no other 
merit than that of being beautiful 
To-day, no one cherishes the memory 
of an actor without talent, had iie the 
physique of Antinoiis or Meleager. 
At present, they demand everything, 
everything; nothing less than that. 
But wliat is least required, perhaps, 
is /classic beauty. It has a prestige 
only at the first moment It is tire- 
some, provoking, irritating, if art can 
lend it no attraction, which is quite 
another thing, and which sometimes 
succeeds in rendering ugliness agree- 
able and sympathetic Modem ideas 
are all for realism, and, to a certain 
extent, that is an advance ; for man 
is not made merely to serve as a 
model for a sculptor, and it is not a 
moral advantage for him- to be dis- 
tinguished above other men by his 
physical perfection : if he is vain of 
it, they ridicule him ; if he does not 
turn it to account, they think him 
unintelligent. / One must know how 
to be handsome, which is much more 
difficult than to know how to be 
plain ; and in our art, which consists 
in producing all effects personally 
and directly, the chief point is to 
know exactly what onp is, in order 
to know what one must be. 

" All well 1 I am going to tell you, 
as an actor, a painter, and an anato- 
mist, — for I am something of each, 
— what you are, when repeating 
your part ; a smoking-room Apollo, 
neither more nor less. Your eyes 
sparkling, but too bold; your smile 
veiy frank, but too unsteady, from 
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nerves impregnated with alcohol; 
your body very supple and very 
strong, but addicted to fantastic atti- 
tudes, which lack meaning and origi- 
nality; your voice clear and sono- 
rous, but seeking by preference the 
less musical and less natural into- 
nations, and full of false inflections. 
You would be a detestable comedian. 
You would always overdo it You 
have, I should say, a restless, anxious 
spirit. You would arrive at Jon- 
hamiR with difficulty, and you would 
not know how to say in a natural 
manner, ' Well, how are you ! * You 
might have played the romantic dra- 
ma ; that exists no longer ; and pub- 
lic taste inclines more and more to 
the simple styla If you could have 
roles made for you, where, in spite 
of the black coat, your character 
would have energetic manners, and 
a certain eccentricity of mind, you 
would be good ; but one finds, per- 
haps once or twice in his life, the 
rdle which is exactly suited to the 
type that he can represent perfectly. 
Before becoming famous, he has to 
submit to all sorts of characters, in- 
significant or uncongenial to his na- 
ture. The great thing in commen- 
cing, is to adapt himself, to eflace his 
personality, if necessary; to make 
himself ready, in a word, to do 
everything suitably without hoping 
to be admired and applauded in 
his own proper person. When you 
have, to some degree,' got rid of your- 
self, of him who was a handsome 
student, but not even a tolerable 
actor, you will begin to study, to 
invent, to create. Three years of 
study, at 'the least, my boy, may 
make you a charming young premier. 



It is a good situation ; it demands, 
in addition to all that you have, all 
that you have not It is paid very 
well, because the handsome, intelli- 
gent type is rarest If you do not 
grow stout, your bust is worth its 
weight in gold. Even now your l^s 
are equivalent to a pretty sum of 
money, and under any circumstances 
your voice is a capital ; unfortunate- 
ly, all tliis is nothing and worse than 
nothing, I tell you again, if you take 
a wrong course. You will not be 
insignificant, you will be impas- 
sioned, but your energy may be 
ridiculous and your anger that of a 
bully. Beware of tliat If you are 
tractable, I will save you from that 
danger ; but, if you have not a great 
amount of sensibility and truth, you 
will become cold and commonplace. 
In conclusion, my conscience com- 
mands me to tell you this ; you have 
to work prodigiously at the most 
difficult and thankless of trades. 
The result may he a life of glory and 
fortune ; again, it may be nothing of 
the sort : and I will not guarantee at 
all that in three years you will not 
be a dead failure. The profession, 
which is indispensable, in nine cases 
out of twenty overpowers original- 
ity. Reflect, then, before quitting 
your present position and your fu- 
ture career for the stage. You will 
tell me to-morrow if you feel the 
courage to transform radically your 
individuality, at the risk of becoming 
a being absolutely annihilated, hope- 
less, empty ! 

''And again, consider this: that 
one may change his profession so 
long as he walks in the beaten track 
of society ; but the man, once entered 
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into the Bohemia of the theatre, can 
never retui*n to any other. It is not 
because prejudice thrusts you back. 
That matters little. An enei^etic 
man triumplis over it, and obtains 
everywhere tlie place that he knows 
how to take; but after the theatre, 
he no longer possesses an available 
energy. The theatre uses him up, 
consumes him, devours him. One 
lives as long there as elsewhere, on 
condition of not leaving it, and of 
keeping up this factitious strength, 
nervous over-excitement, and intoxi- 
cation that are found nowhere else ; 
once return to a ^uiet life, eyen 
when you have felt an imperious 
need of it, and ennui assails you, the 
mind fills with pliantoms, the train 
of actual life disheartens you, real 
feelings are confounded with tlie 
fictions of the past, the days seem 
ages, and in the evening, at the hour 
when you were wont to see the foot- 
lights rise to illuminate your face, 
and the j^ublic hastening in to be 
entertained with your performance, 
you fancy you are nailed alive into 
your coffin. 

" No, no, my child, do not enter the 
theatre unless you are dra^Ti thither 
by an irresistible call ; for it is a lot- 
tery, where the winners, after having 
risked everything, are forced to stake 
their life and soul. 

" I ought }o tell you this. Do not 
imagine that it is the result of the 
trial we l^ave just been making. If 
I consulted only my own interest, I 
should conceal my thoughts from 
you ; for such as you are, in a \evy 
short time you will be of great use 
to me. They are ntft f&stidions in 
the ^provinces, they are not spoiled 



there ; and for a success of appear^ 
ance you have every requisite. To 
an actor already launched, I should 
make no suggestion ; but you interest 
me, you please me, and you are rush- 
ing headlong into the unknown. I 
owe the truth to you." 

I thanked him warmly, and prom- 
ised to consider ; but I did not con- 
sider; I only thought of Impdria, 
from whom I could not see myself 
eternally separated. I summoned 
all the strength of my will for a 
desperate enterprise, and one month 
later I departeil for the province, 
with Imp^ria, Bellamare, and the 
troupe which he had recniited. 

" So I was an actor, monsieur, an 
actor for three years ; ^and as I always 
bore myself like an honorable man 
in the profession, I left it without 
reproack But I have, none the less, 
forfeited the future I could have 
aspired to, and I have nearly made 
my father die of grief, as I will tell 
you another time, for I have been 
talking so long tliat you ihust be 
tired of hearing me." 

" Not in the least ; if you are not 
fatigued, continue. I wish to know 
the result of your love for the 
charming Imp^ria." 

"And I intend to tell you, but 
not just now, if you will penuit me. 
To take breath, I will sketch the 
profile of the cascade." 

"Very -AnelL One word more, 
however : what is the fearful wt»- 
conduct, then, of which certain good 
souls in the vicinity accuse you ? " 

" You ask. I have been an actor; 
and, acconling to them, that is all 
that is needed to insure damnation.'* 
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When Lawrence had sketched a 
little, and reflected a little, as if to 
arrange his reminiscences in due 
order> he resumed his recital: — 

I should not see my father before 
vacation, and I had three months of 
freedom until then. I wrote him 
that I was going to travel with a 
friend for my instruction. This 
short explanation was sufficient for 
tlie wortliy 'man. Unused to any 
sort of study, ignorant of any social 
mechanism outside his own spliere, 
he could easily believe that I was 
going to study during my travels, 
since I assured him of my resolution 
to devote myself imtiringly to my 
future profession. 

Before taking you with me in my 
nomadic life, I must introduce to 
you the principal personages witli 
whom I united my destiny. Some 
left Paris with us, others joined us 
on the way. 

Bellamare's inseparable compan- 
ion and perhaps his best friend, 
although his antipodes in character 
and appearance, was a man whose 
singular history deserves to be relat- 
ed. He was called Moranbois ; and, 
though the least mirthful man in the 
world, his real name was Hilarian. 
He had never known liis family. A 
hospital foundling, he had taken care 
of the pigs at the house of a peasant 
who l^eat him and left him to die 
of hunger. Carried off, half willing, 
half reluctant, by passing mounte- 
banks, he had proved, however, little 
qualified to divert the public ; they 
soon abandoned him on a road where 



a man from Auvergne had picked 
him up to carry his pack. This' 
trade pleased him; he had food 
enough, he loved to travel, and his 
new master was not a bad man. He 
found tliat Hilarion was a brave lad, 
very patient, resigned, and faithful 
The pedler had but one fault; he 
was a perfect sot, and very often, 
bending under the weight of his 
wares, lie scattered them upon the 
road. Hilarion, with a little exer- 
cise, became a packhorse capable of 
bearing the commercial stores of his 
employer. Besides, as he had a kind 
heart, he did not leave liim in the 
bottom of the ditches, where he took 
frequent naps in the course of his 
journey. When he saw him reel 
and stagger, he prudently led him 
away into some open field, remote 
from quarrels and secure from 
thieves. He watched over both 
master, and load. He united the 
duties of the horse and the dog. 

The pedler became attached to 
Hilarion, and shared his profits with 
him. Thus the child might have 
earned and laid by something; but 
when his master was thirsty, he bor- 
rowed the lad's portion, and forgot to 
return it It is true that Hilarion 
forgot 'to claim it 

This friendship and partnership 
lasted a long time. ' Hilarion was 
twenty when his mast^ died of 
dropsy in a hospital, leaving a little 
money, which his young associate 
carried to the heirs, without deduct- 
ing anything to pay hun for his 
services. They were poor peasants 
burdened with a family, from whom 
he had not the heart to demand any- 
thing. He left them witliout consid- 
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ering his future. By dint of seeing 
others careless of their lot, he had 
grown accustomed to ^o likewise. 
Already misanthropic, he had seen 
and known nothing good in his life, 
unless, perhaps, his drunken master, 
who had not maltreated him, but 
who also had not remunerated him. 
However, he brought no reproach 
against his memory. This man had 
taught him to read and write pass- 
ably, also how to use a cudgel in 
self-defence. He had developed his 
physical strength, his coolness in 
danger, his inclination for a wander- 
ing life. Going steadily on alone, 
Hilarion believed that a courageous, 
strong, and sober man could not die 
of hunger, even in the midst of a 
selfish world. 

. He was in error; it needs a capital 
to start with, be it ever, so small 
No work can dispense with the ne- 
cessary tools. Hilarion had not the 
wherewithal to purchase the most 
trifling stock. He did not know how 
to utilize his empty hands, until, after 
two days of tilting, passing over a 
public place, he saw a wrestler, who 
threw all the soldiers of the garrison, 
and he bethought himself that his 
fists might render him good service. 
This athlete seemed to him* more 
skilful than robust, and he presented 
himself as a competitor, after having 
carefully observed liis performance. 
Only, while wagering that he could 
conquer him, he confessed to the 
audience that ho was dying of hun- 
ger and thirst. 

" Eat and drink," said the cross- 
roads Alcides, loftily; "I do not 
throw those who would fall of them- 
selves.*' 



An improvised collection permit- 
ted the new-comer to devour a bit 
of bread, and to swallow a glass of 
wine, after which he descended into 
the arena. 

It was truly an arena, the Itoman 
amphitheatre of Nismes; and when 
Hilarion Moranbois related his story, 
he said that, seeing for the fii-st time 
this vast monument, so fine in its 
proportions, without knowing what 
it was, without the slightest idea of 
the past, he felt as strong and val- 
iant as ten thousand men. 

The professional Hercules was 
worsted by the improvised Hercules. 
The next day he demanded his re- 
venge. Hilarion had dined well ; the 
amateurs of the vicinity had cele- 
brated his victory at the tavenL* He 
gained a new conquest, so brilliant 
that other strolling wrestlers were 
summoned to compete with him. 
He threw them all, and was engaged, 
witli the understanding that he 
shoiild receive one fourth of the 
profits. He left this troupe, how- 
ever, because it was proposed tliat 
he should let himself be thrown by 
a man in a mask, who was no other 
than the wrestler whose place he had 
taken. They made him very advan- 
tageous offers, if he would take part 
in tliis comedy, which always proved 
a great success with the public, and 
brought them a good deal of money. 
His selMove got the better of his 
interest ; he refused with scorn, flew 
into a passion, knocked down his 
employer, broke the big drum with 
a blow of his fist, for which they 
made him pay a hundred-fold its 
value, and made liis escape, his 
liauds still empty, to repair to Arles^ 
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where he had been told he would 
find other arenaa He had decidedly 
a taste for classic monuments. 

On the way he encountered 
Mademoiselle Plume-au-Vent^ who 
danced a species of taranteUa, ac- 
companying herself with the Span- 
ish tambourine and the triangle, with 
much skill ; this was his first love. 
Tliey made their d^tU together in 
several towns upon the route, one of 
which proved nearly fatal to him. 

When he had finished exhibiting 
his talents in the public place, the 
evening of his arrival, he was cau- 
tiously addressed by a servant-maid, 
who conducted Iiim through a laby- 
rinth of obscure streets, to a house 
of good appearance, buried in a wil- 
deniess of gardens. Here, a slender, 
dark lady, with a quick, flashing eye, 
addressed him in these words: "Will 
you enter my employment as under- 
gardener ? You will do nothing. 
You will sleep during the day. At 
niglit you will quietly mount guard 
in the garden. I am tormented by 
a garrison officer who is madly in 
love with me, and threatens to carry 
me ofT. He is a desperado, a devil, 
who will do as he says, and who is 
very strong; I give you warning. 
My people are cowards, bribed by 
him, perhaps, and you see that alone, 
in this isolated dwelling, I could 
receive no assistance from without 
If you see this man prowling under 
my windows, or even in my grounds, 
knock him down. Do not kill him, 
but treat him so that he will never 
wish to come again. Every time 
that you give him a lesson of this 
kind you will receive a hundred 
ftancs." 



" But if he is stronger than If* 
replied Hilarion ; '' if he kills me ?** 

" Nothing^ venture, nothing have," 
replied the lady. 

" That is £edr enough/' thought the 
wrestler. 

And he accepted. 

Eight nights passed away with- 
out a leaf's rustling or a grain of 
sand stirring in the garden. On the 
ninth night, by the clear light of the 
moon, an officer, whose appearance 
corresponded to the description given 
Hilarion, opened a gate, to which he 
had a key, and approached the housa 
Hilarion was unwilling to attack him 
without warning, fie had the sim- 
plicity to tell him that he was- about 
to do him an injury, if he did not 
withdraw immediately. The stran- 
ger laughed in his face, called him a 
fool, and j^Lroatened to roll him in 
the melon-patch, if he tried to hinder 
him. Hilarion could not suffer this 
language, and the contest began. 
The visitor's impertinence had an- 
gered him, and the vigorous defence 
he made did not permit him to han- 
dle liim gently. Hilarion rolled him 
in the artibhokes, and left him there, 
so badly worsted that he believed 
him dead. He tan to inform the 
lady, who came out with a torch and 
her chambermaid, to ascertain the 
result 

** Wretch ! " cried she, " what Jiave 
you done ? You have assassinated my 
husband, who had just returned from 
a journey I Make your escape, and 
let me never hear of you again I" 

Hilarion was stupefied. 

"Claim your hundred francs," 
whispered the maid, suddenly ; ** ehs 
knew very well that it was monsieur, 
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and she owes you a grudge for not 
having killed him outright" 

Hilarion was so terrified at having 
committed a crime while thinking 
to perform good service as guardian, 
that he would claim nothing, and ran 
away, swearing they should never 
catch him there again. 

At Aries he rejoined Mademoi- 
selle Plume-au-Vent, who had al- 
ready entered into partnership with 
an Alsacian giant and a (so-called) 
Lapland dwarf. He met with toler- 
able success; but the time of the 
conscription was at hand, and he 
drew the Number One. He served 
as soldier in Algiers for seven years, 
and gained some advantage from it 
He finished his education there, that 
is, he learned French and Arabic, 
and as he wrote a very fair hand 
apd reckoned very accurately, as he 
was a model soldier, brave and punc- 
tual, his comrades, who loved him in 
spite of his roughness, tliought that 
he would be promoted. He was not, 
however, and, notwithstanding his 
good deportment and assiduity in 
the service, he was struck off the 
rolls for insubordination. It is tnie 
that ho detested his superiors, who- 
ever they wBTfi, and that be replied 
to them disrespectfuUy. Obedient 
to the military rule, he could not 
endure a personal command, when 
it seamed to overstep the limits of 
strict authority, or not to observe 
them scrupulously. A spirit of criti- 
cism, very singular in a man of his 
low rank, very unfortunate in his 
present position, had developed it- 
self in him, and bade fair to become 
the foundation of his character, the 
obstacle of his future. He received 



more punishments than rewards ; and 
when he had served his time, hoping 
nothing from a re-enlistment, he re- 
turned to France, as solitary, as des- 
titute, as ho had left it. 

In the regiment he had had much 
practice in all kinds of gymnastics, 
and in all hq had been the first 
Still, he did not like the profession of 
gymnast, and the prospect of recom- 
mencing his exercises in full blast 
did not please him. For some years 
he was porter on the port at Toulon ; 
homme de peine, as it is called, •^— a 
dolorous expression which sufiicicnt- 
ly describes a hard and gloomy life. 
Physical strength is a more perilous 
gift than one would think. Men seek 
to turn everything to their advantage, 
and Uie exceptional strength of Hi- 
larion exposed him to all sorts of ex- 
periments. He was sounded by the 
thieves, and nearly involved unwit- 
tingly in attempts at murder. En- 
lightened in time, he held malefactors 
in execration, and believed he saw 
them everywhere ; his misanthropy 
increased ; and as in the midst of fa- 
tigue and sadness he reflected more 
than suited his wretched condition, 
he became a sort of Diogenes. Alone 
in life, he made himself still more 
alone by his habits and his thoughts. 

Very disinterested, very careless 
of tlie morrow and indifferent for 
himself, he turned nothing to account, 
not even his own brave acts. He 
distinguished himself in several res- 
cues, and received several medals, but 
without thinking of asking any re- 
ward, without caring to join any 
association, without consenting to 
accept the slightest thanks. He was 
accustomed to say that, not loving 
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the human race, he exposed his life 
only for the pleasure of using his 
muscles and exercising his judgment 
Several persons from the South, who 
afterwards met him again in civilized 
life, recalled the strange and proud 
individual whom thej had seen a 
porter at Toulon, and h^d even em- 
ployed for the peculiarity of his char- 
acter. Silent, absorbed, haughty, his 
glance was always stem and suspi- 
cious, his speech harsh, often abusive, 
and always cynical, his gesture angry, 
and all at once a scornful calm would 
succeed his threatening manner. 
Everything was to him a source of 
irritation, and almost immediately 
after an object of scorn or of indif- 
ference. 

One fine day he found an infant 
entirely abandoned, who attached it- 
self to him It was a pretty little 
boy, who, although very cowardly, 
was not frightened by the bearded 
face of Hilarion. Touched by this 
proof of confidence, or struck with its 
singularity, he carried the child to his 
den, tended and reared him after his 
fashion, but without succeeding the 
least in modifying his instincts of 
idleness, cowardice, and vanity. This 
vain and feeble creature, who was 
no other than the young premier 
Leonce, of whom I told you in the 
first part of my story, became Hi- 
larion's tyrant The sternest man 
needs apparently to be governed by 
some secret sympathy; to gratify 
L^nce, to procure him playthings 
and now clothes, to protect him from 
the ridicule and ill-treatment of other 
children, in a word, to watch over him 
and have him always near him, Hi- 
larion left the port and bales of Tou- 



lon, and resumed his old profession 
of wrestler, his life of adventure, hit 
spangled waistband, his tinsel dil^ 
dem, and his ancient sobriquet of 
Coq-en-Bois, 

It was in this capacity that he 
happened to perform one day, som^ 
ten years ago, in the presence of Bel- 
lamare, whom chance had brought to 
the fair at Beaucaire. The sinister 
face, harsh voice, and odd pronuncia- 
tion of this personage certainly did 
not attract the impresario, and he 
could only admire the strength of his 
biceps ; but next day, as Bellatuare 
was returning in a hired cab, he en- 
countered on the road this Hercules 
coming from the quarter where he 
lived, with Ltonce on his shoulders, 
— Ldonce, ten or twelve years old, 
but too grand a prince to travel other- 
wise than on the backs of others. 
Hilarion Coq-en-Bois remembered 
having carried the pack at the age * 
when his proUgi made others carry 
him, and not feeling sensible of suffi- 
cient charm of mind or attraction of 
character to amuse Ids pupil, he did 
what he could for him, what he knew 
how to do, — he spared him all phys- 
ical fatigue, and fatigued himself in- 
stead. Was he not k)m lum^me de 
peine t 

While absorbed in these philo- 
sophical reflections, upon the hill be- 
fore' him Coq-en-Bois perceived a 
carriage which grazed the edge of 
the precipice in an alarming manner. 
He judged that the driver of this 
vehicle was asleep» and he quickened 
his pace ; but before he had time to 
reach it the horse took fright at a 
goat, swerved to the right, and tlien 
to the left It was all over with 
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Bellamaxe, for the driver of the car- 
riage, while asleep, had dropped the 
reins. Fortunately Coq-en-Bois had 
hurriedly laid down his burden, had 
hastened up, had seized one wheel in 
his mighty grasp. The horse, which 
had already lost footing, rolled' into 
the abyss alone, the two shafts being 
fortunately broken clean off with the 
lines. The cab, stopped by Coq-en- 
Bois, recoiled, and Bellamare, leaping 
out, saw that his rescuer had one 
hand mangled by th^ unprecedented 
effort that he had just made, at the 
risk of being involved in the general 
ruin. 

Thus commenced their friendship. 
They travelled together as far as 
Lyons, and the wrestler, being pressed 
with questions, related his story. 
The proud modesty with which he 
mentioned the heroic actions of his 
life, that something grand or trivial 
which in every word revealed his 
noble and sullen character, impressed 
the artist vividly. 

Bellamare's dream was to discover 
different types and bring them to 
perfection; he fancied, not without 
reason, that a man so inured to fatigue, 
so resigned to all contingencies, so 
firm and so proud, so distrustful and 
so incorruptible, would be an invalu- 
able factotum for him and his com- 
pany. Coq-en-Bois, or we will now 
say Moranbois, — for the first thing 
Bellamare did was to find him a suit- 
able name, whose euphony would not 
be too strange in his ears, — Moran- 
bois had but one really insupportable 
defect, the coarseness of his language. 
He promised to correct it, and could 
never keep his word ; but he displayed 
in Bellamare's service so many es- 



sential qualities, such as honesty, de- 
votion, courage, practical intelligence, 
that the impreaario could never con- 
sent to part with him. He even car- 
ried his friendship so far as to under- 
take to make an actor of Ldonce. He 
could only make him a pretty, empty- 
headed boy, tliinly veneered with the 
wit of others, and a somewhat more 
than average performer ; but he pro- 
cured engagements for him in the 
province, and even at Paris, where he 
still vegetates in insignificant rdles. 
I need not tell you that this self- 
infatuated personage believes himself 
the victim of injustice, tliat he ac- 
cuses all the managers of having sac- 
rificed him through jealousy of his 
success with women ; finally, tliat he 
has completely foigotten the fatherly 
devotion of Moranbois, that he does 
not care a rush for him, and would 
see him reduced to utter destitution, 
without remembering that he owed 
him everything. This race of in- 
grates are rendered striking in dra- 
matic life by their folly; but does 
not one encounter it elsewhere ? It 
is my opinion that it abounds every- 
where. 

Moranbois, Bellamare's right-hand 
man, soon found that he had not 
enough to do in travelling as courier 
to engage the theatres, to prepare the 
lodgings, to make arrangements with 
the hotel-keepers, lamp-makers, Iiair- 
dressers, and machinists, to order the 
posters, organize the means of con- 
veyance, etc. He wished to utilize 
himself by reason of his strength, 
and oub fine day Bellamare's com- 
pany were convulsed with laughter 
at the declaration of the ex-jiedler, 
ex-porter, ex-wrestler, that he had 
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health enough to act plays into the 
baigain. Offended by the mirth of 
his audience, he called all the actors 
mouthpieces, harlequins, and buf- 
foons (I soften the epithets singu- 
larly). 

They were used to his peculiari- 
ties, and laughed the more. He grew 
seriously angry, and aflSrmed that he 
could play the brigands of melodrama 
better than any one. 

-Why not?" said Bellamare. 
-Learn a rdle. Let us rehearse it 
by ourselves, and we wiU see." 

Moranbois made the attempt, and 
gave the rough voice of his part in 
the most satisfactory manner; but he 
lacked imagination. Bellamare fur- 
nished him with ideas, and taught 
him to turn His natural defects to ac- 
count Tractable with this ingenious 
and persuasive master, Moranbois be- 
came a very tolerable bri^nd for the 
province. He did no injury to tlie 
play, and pleased the populace great- 
ly. His success did not intoxicate 
him, however ; he consented to fill the 
most inferior idles in the plays where 
he was only a " utility." He never 
thought it beneath him to speak but 
three lines, to represent a thief, a 
peasant, a dnmkard, a workman, in a 
short scene, or even to put on livery 
and carry a letter. This humility 
was all the more touching from his 
secret conviction of being a great 
actor, — an erroneous but naive belief 
which did not increase his pride ; for 
which Bellamare felt grateful to him. 

But I have not yet told you the 
oddest result of thiH association be- 
tween a person of exquisite tact and 
culture, like Bellamare, and the 
rugged, iU-dressed being, always im- 



possible in his manner and language, 
whose portrait I am sketching for 
you. Bellamare, who sees and ob- 
serves everything, without appearing 
to notice anything, discovered that 
M. Hilarion Moranbois was a very 
keen and accurate critia When 
visiting the Paris theatre in his 
company, he was struck with liis 
judgment on the plays, and his just 
appreciation of the actore. He took 
him to the museum, to see if he 
had discernment outside the theatre ; 
Moranbois stopped instinctively be- 
fore the paintings of the mastera, 
and was enthusiastic over the Greek 
statues and the Roman busts. He 
could not state what constituted the 
ideal and what the realistic, but he 
expressed the difference in his own 
way, and Bellamare perceived that 
he had uhderatood it thoroughly. ' ^ 
He consulted him in regard \A^', 
the spirit and sense of monuments, 
and the art of scenic decoration, and 
found him full of suggestions and 
invention. It was settled ; the spe- 
cialty of Moranbois was revealed. 
He was pre-eminently the man of 
good advice and prompt apprecia- 
tion. When he witnessed a re- 
hearsal at Paris, — where he accom- 
panied his manager everywhere, — 
in ten words, mostly coarse and 
brutal, he told Bellamare what parts 
of the play would fail, and which 
would be successful, and what would 
be its final fate. He never made a 
mistake. He was, in himself, the 
susceptible, vibrating public, simple 
and uncomiptcd; generous toward 
the slightest effort, cniel toward Uie 
least falling off; always ready to 
laugh or to cry, but remorseless 
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when they bored him. He was in- 
stinct personified. His mind, still 
undeveloped in mature age, was like 
a thermometer of the crowd. What 
authors of high literary rank would 
have thought of consulting this man, 
with a long aquiline nose, elevated 
head, sprinkled with thin locks, a 
brown sunken cheek, small hollow 
eyes, keen and gloomy ; this sombre 
personage in rough coat, waistcoat of 
Scotch plaid, and tumbled cravat, 
with hands innocent of gloves, who 
kept in a comer with the machinists, 
and who might have been taken for 
the least attentive of them ? And 
had you said to this literary tiite, 
**The poor devil that you see yon- 
der, who hears and judges you, is a 
former mountebank, who balanced a 
carriage-wheel upon his chin, and 
juggled with cannon-balls, by no 
means hollow ; ah well, ask nim his 
opinion and follow it; he is the 
embodied public, by whom you will 
be Idssed or borne in triumph 1 " — 
what surprise these masters of the art 
would testify, what scorn perhaps I 

Bellamare consulted Moranbois 
like an oracle, and the oracle was 
infallible. I have related to you 
this long history, I have told you 
all these details, and allowed myself 
this digression, to give you an idea 
of that intellectual ' Bohemia of the 
stage which is recruited from all 
classes, consequently from both ex- 
tremes of the social scale. Tlie most 
different destinies, the n)ost dissimi- 
lar educations, the most opposite 
faculties, seem carried thither, like 
the various ruins that the tide drifts 
and heaps up at random upon a 
rock. From these fragments of a 



world of dei^ passion, disappointed 
ambition, spontaneous growtiis, ar- 
dent dreams, gloomy despairs, men- 
tal maladies, marvellous unfoldings, 
mad, sublime, or stupid inspirations, 
is reared the fairy palace called dra- 
matic art, the sauctuar/ of splendid 
or miserable fiction, open to all the 
winds of heaven. It is something 
fleeting as a dream, confused as a 
chaos, where all that is false is 
linked to the representation of the 
true; where the purple of the sun- 
set and the azure of the night are 
the result of electricity ; where the 
trees are painted canvas, the m^t a 
screen of gauze, the rocks and colon- 
nades of distemper; you are aware 
of this, you know all Uie artifices, 
you see through all the tricks, but 
wliat you do not know is the phan- 
tasmagoria of moral life which lives 
there with a life as artificial as Uie 
rest Tliis bent old man with a 
cracked voice and dull eye, who 
makes a thousand spectators say 
every evening, "Where have they 
fished up that old fellow who plays 
an octogenarian to the life, and who 
still preserves his memory V* is a 
young man of twenty-five, who has 
all his teeth and all his hair, who 
is fresh and healthy, and whom Ids 
mistress expects when he shall have 
wiped off his wrinkles, and placed 
his false bald head upon a wooden 
block. He straightens himself and 
sings with a manly voice, going 
down stairs four steps at a time. 
His rdle of old innn is easy for him, 
and docs not diminish his' gnyety. 
In contrast with him you admired 
that handsome conquering hero, 
whose fiery eye and fresh voice 
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express passion and triumphant gal- 
lantry. Alas I he has been young 
Uiese forty years, and his love-mak- 
ing costa him very dear. This ex- 
cellent comedian, who makes you 
nearly die of laughter, is a wretch 
who thinks of suicide, or seeks 
forgctfulness in intoxication. This 
third-rate valet, whose classical em- 
ployment consists in receiving kicks 
in the back, is a scholar who makes 
archieological researches of great 
importance, or an antiquarian who 
collects rare works. That other, who 
represents the tyrants or the tjraitors, 
is a father of a family who takes his 
children into the country whenever 
he has a day of leisure. There is 
another who paints charmingly, and 
who acts the grocers* parts ; another, 
who represents persons of high rank, 
dukes and princes, has a passion for 
chess or for angling ; others are 
sportsmen, oarsmen, pianists, engi- 
neers, what not And the ladies.? 
This one is a courtesan, and plays the 
part of inginiit to perfection. That is 
a respectable matron, and personates 
courtesans admirably. * This one has 
a wonderful elegance and purity of 
diction; she can scarcely read her 
parts, and understands not the first 
word of them. That one speaks 
badly, and seems to lack intelli- 
gence; she is very thoroughly edu- 
cated, and fit to keep a boarding- 
school Uere is an austere duenna ; 
she is a speaker of doMcs-erUendres. 
There is a plump, bold peasant-girl, 
a sprightly waiting - maid ; hush, 
these are perfect devotees, i)erhaiis 
mystic doves of Father Three-Stars, 
who makes a specialty of theatrical 
conversions. 



So everything in this pretended 
life belonging to the stage is contrast, 
empty seeming, and authorized decep- 
tion. Sometimes, again, the actor 
so identifies Iiimself with his charac- 
ter, that he never throws it off. Such 
a one, who cared only for pipe and 
billiards, becomes a profound politi- 
cian, because he has acted grave, 
liistorical parts. Such another, who 
believed himself a radical republican, 
becomes conservative, because he 
plays financial rdles. Tlius, con- 
trasts are sometimes effaced ; fiction 
and reality become confounded in a 
nmn to such a point that he who 
deserves a Monthyon prize would 
renounce his profession sooner than 
consent to perform a bad action on 
the stage ; sometimes contrast reaches 
the last limit, where the most unself- 
ish of men can excel in personating 
Shylock. 

I had a brother actor who had 
been a Trappist for some years, and 
related strange and romantic inci- 
dents to me about the inner life of 
convents. It appears that monastic 
life is also a rock where the most in- 
congruous fragments of human society 
are -stranded, and that the caprices 
of destiny are there personified, very 
much as in the theatre: but there, 
everything dies out and ceases to 
exist ; the stupefying influence of 
uniformity puts an end to all ec- 
centricity. In dramatic life noth- 
ing is confounded, but all stands out 
in broad relief; individuality grows 
more and more distinct There are 
i^les for each, and even I, who tell 
you this, have been peasant, student, 
actor, peasant again, |)casant for- 
ever, perhaps, but peasant henceforth 
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Bgainst mj wilL In what sociaJ 
series could I be reckoned } Every 
one who passes through convent or 
theatre U, with few exceptions, for- 
ever unclassed. 

Let us return to the troupe of Bel- 
lomara He had at tliat time a 
grand premier rdlt who cost him a 
great deal, and caused him uo small 
trouble. He endured him, in the 
hope that I could replace him at 
the end of the quarter. This peraon, 
who was still handsome, though no 
longer young, did not lack talent; 
unfortunately, his mania was to ob- 
ject to it in any one but himself. He 
rehearsed like an amateur, without 
ever attending to his own effects, so 
intent was he on watcliing those of 
others, in order to suppress or paralyze 
them. In the province, they ottea 
abbreviate the text of the plays that 
they perform, according to the ability 
of their performers, or the suscepti- 
bility of the local public ; they cut out 
words that would be misunderstood 
or ill received, situationa that would 
require impossible scenery, entire 
rfiles that are lacking in the company. 
These eiasurea, ingenious or absurd, 
according to the skill of the director, 
very frequently pass unperceived. 
Lambesq, our leading actor, had only 
one idea in his head, — to efface all 
the parts except his own. In a scene 
for three, he wished to' appropriate 
the cue of the second interlocutor ; in 
a dialogue, he wished to monopolize 
both question and answer. I shall 
always remember the ninth scene of 
the third act of the " Marriage of 
Figaro," where the grace and pretti- 
ness of Suzanne offended 4iim. In 
this scene, out up into terse and lively 



dialogue, lie declared at rehearsal that 
Mademoiselle Anna did not answer 
soon enough, and his own part 
dragged on that account iSo be pro- 
posed very seriously to modify it 
thus. Hear first bow the dialogue 
begins:- — 

SUZAKNE, brealkUii. 
My lord I— pardon, my lord I 

CouKT Alhavita. 
What is it, mademoiselle ? 

SuziHin. 
You are angry I 

TUK COUMT. 

You wish something, apparently I 

SUZANNR. 

My mistress has the hysterica. 
I came to ask you to lend us your 
smelling-bottle. I will bring it hack 
directly. 

Thb Count. 

No, no, keep it for yourself. It 
may perhaps be useful to you, etc. 

Lambesq determined not to allow 
Suzanne to say a word. Scarcely 
had she left the greenroom, when he 
forestalled her by crying out : — 

" What u if, viadcmoiaelU t You 
SM me angry ! Your mietress hat ht/»- 
terica ! Sht withea me to lend her my 
smelling-bottle ! Ah well, here it is, 
but do not bring it back ; Ixep it /or 
youradf! It may be ute/ul to you." 

The entire scene, four pages in 
length, was thus continued in mono- 
logu& 

" Why not 1 " said lambesq ; " Al- 
maviva is a rtrn^; then he is not a 
fool He knows very well tliat Su- 
zanne seeks him on some futile pre- 
text. This pretext is the nerves of 
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madam. Since he always has a 
smelling-bottle about him, he UDd^r- 
stands further that she has come to 
borrow it. In the course of the 
scene he has a surprise, however. It 
is at the moment when Suzanne en- 
courages him; but is there any need 
of Suzanne's speaking ? Cannot her 
admirer sufficiently interpret and 
translate her eyes, her smile, her 
simulated confusion. See h6w well 
it goes I" 

And he recited the remainder of 
the dialogue as follows : — 

" If you wotUd eoTisent to hear vu ! 
, , . Is it not your duty to hear MY 
Ercclknc.yt . . . IVhy, then, cruel girl, 
luive you not said it sooner t Bvi 
a is never too late to tell the truth. 
Yo\i will repair to (he garden at twi- 
light; do you not loalk there every 
evening f You treated me so harshiy 
this morning ! ,, , It is true that the 
page was behind the arm-chair I You 
are right, I forgot it/ . . . Haicever, 
listen, sweetheart, no rendezvous, no 
dowry, no marriage ! You told me, 

NO MAnTUAOE,.NO MASTER'S RIGHTS. 

Where does she caieh up what she 
says f On my honor, I shall dote upon 
her ! . . . But your mistress aToaits 
this bottle; deliciotis creature, I will 
embrace yoK , . . Such is the world I — 
She is mine ! " 

Thus coolly did Lambesq adapt 
Beaumarchais and other writers, an- 
cient or modem, when he fell in with 
a troupe where he was allowed free 
play. Bellamare would not suffer it, 
and he regarded Bellamare as a stu- 
pid, obstinate routinist. He lost his 
temper, sulked, spoiled the rehearsals, 
and during the performance no one 
knew what folly he would improvise 



to display hiDiself, and sound the 
stubborn spectator by a persistent 
underlining of words, glances, and 
gestures, which was not always ap- 
proved of, but which forced all his 
disconcerted comituies to yield him 
the monopoly of the effect 

Another leading actor, who person- 
ated at will the level's, logicians, and 
traitors, was L(k)n, whose sole resem- 
blance to L^nce was in his name. 
Ldon was handsome, good, brave, and 
generous. He loved the art, and un- 
derstood it, but he did not love the 
profession, and he was habitually 
melancholy. • He believed himself 
created for some loftier expression of 
his intellect than reciting rdles. He 
wrote plays that we sometimes acted, 
and which were not without merit ; 
but a timidity that was, so to speak, 
bilious, a self-distrust that bordered 
on inertia, prevented him from pub- 
lishing them. He belonged to a 
good family and was well educated. 
A difference with his parents had 
thrown him on the stage. He was 
much loved, very useful, and greatly 
esteemed; however, he was never 
happy, and lived wrapped up in him- 
self I exerted myself to gain hia 
friendship, and obtained it : I know 
not whether I have preserved it 

Madame B^^gine, who, from time 
to time, had taken second and third 
rate parts at the Od<5on, was a mem- 
ber of our company, and played the 
leading parts in the province. She 
acted PhMre, Athalie, Clytcmuestra. « 
She was neither young nor handsome, 
spoke a little too thickly, and lacked 
dignity, but she had spirit and confi- 
dence, and gained tlie applause of the 
audience by main force. She was a 
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veiy good-natuied person, of suffi- 
ciently average morality, generous 
heart, great appetite, inexhaustible 
gc^76^7* And iron constitution. She 
was very devoted to Bellamare, and 
on veiy good terms with us, render- 
ing herself useful or agreeable to all, 
but inclined to take advantage of 
everybody, now and then. 

Isabelle Champlain, styled Lu- 
cinde, personated fashionable co- 
quettes. She was very handsome, 
with the exception of too long a nose. 
This nose could never secure an en- 
gagement at Paris : a physical defect 
condemns much real talent to per- 
petual banishment in the province 
Lucinde was not an ordinary person. 
She understood her rdles, she had a 
fine voic^ she spoke well, and dressed 
with elegance and tasta Supported 
by a rich winegrower, who, being 
married in Buigundy, could not main- 
tain her near him, she was very faith- 
ful to him, partly from prudence, 
partly from love of her art and of her 
person. She was anxious to preserve 
her full voice, her fine fonn, and won- 
derful memory. Honest and avari- 
cious, selfish and cold, she neither 
benefited nor injured others. Her 
service at the theatre was most as- 
siduous. There was never any cause 
to reproach her; but she was very 
eager in the arrangement of terms, 
and demanded a large salary. We 
had a pretty soubrette, arch, lively, 
and quick as a rocket on the stage. 
In real life, Anna Leroy was a senti- 
mental blonde, who read romances, 
and was always struggling with some 
unhappy passion. Now she loved 
Lambesq, now Lfon, now me. She 
was so sincere and sweet, that I 



never feigned to be in love with her 
I respected her: L^on scorned her, 
because Lambesq had compromised 
and humiliated her. She lived in 
tears, awaiting a new love, which al- 
ways recommenced the series of her 
deceptions and her lamentations. 

So the masculine rdles were sus- 
tained by Bellamare, Moranbois, 
Lambesq^ L6on, and myself; the 
feminine parts by Kdgine, Impdria, 
Lucinde, and Anna. A dressing- 
maid, who served them all, whom 
they called La Piearde, played the 
silent parts, or those of only three or 
four words. The man who performed 
the same offices for us, and who, out- 
side the theatre, had been for a long 
time attached to Bellamare in the 
capacity of body-servant, must not 
be passed over in silence. He bore 
the strange nickname of Purpurin, 
and styled himself Purpurino Put- 
purini, a Venetian nobleman. This 
jest, of whoso origin I am ignorant, — 
he did not know it himself, — had 
become reality in his mind. Never 
having known of any relative, except 
a great-uncle, who had been, he said, 
under assistant hay-ieqjrer in the 
stables of Louis XYL, he was per- 
suaded, by some association of ideas 
difficult to understand, that he might 
be of Venetian origin and patrician 
descent Bellamare related Purpu- 
rin's strange notions pleasantiy, with- 
out seeking to explain them. This 
person, he said, amused him by put- 
ting him out of patience, and he had 
the privilege of always astonishing 
him by some folly impossible to 
foresee, or by some fancy impossible 
to account for. In fact, he was a 
thorough blockhead, three fourths 
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idiot, full of esteem for himself and 
scorn for those beneath him. His 
only virtue was his love for Bella- 
mare, and he would have shared, 
if necessary, his worst misfortunes 
with a superstitious confidence in 
his destiny. 

'^M. Bellamare/' he would say, 
^ must needs be what he is, that is, 
a man of courage and genius, for me 
to have attached myself to the per- 
son of an actor, — I who have served 
in grand houses in the Faubouig 
Saint-Qermain, and to a republican, 
— I who am legitimist &om fiather 
to son." 

If he had been met with the 
objection, that, being of Venetian 
origin, he should be republican on 
principle, he would have been great- 
ly astonished, and replied by some 
argument taken from the history of 
China, or the Apocalypse ; for he was 
never silenced^ and his replies were 
so utterly inconsequent, that who- 
ever argued with him was himself 
nonplussed. 

''He always shuts my moiith by 
the wandering of his wits," declared 
Bellamare. " One day when I asked 
him why he brought me blue stock- 
ings to play Figaro,, he replied that 
* M. Lambesq looked very well with 
long hair.' Another time, when I 
was complaining of the headache, he 
pretended that it was the fault of the 
barber, who had shaved him badly. 
And that is always the Way, like a 
game of cross-purposes." 

Purpurin made himself useful on 
the stage, however; he played the 
simpletons, and played them with 
such an utter misconstruction, mak- 
ing use of his natural well-qualified 



manner to represent the simplicity 
of his character, that he unconscious- 
ly succeeded in being very, comic. 
It was always the same face, -that of 
a fool, namely, his own, that he dis^ 
played to the public, and the public 
did not suspect the innocence of the 
proceeding. They fancied that Pur- 
purin created this burlesque type, 
and they thought it very amusing. 

You imagine, perhaps, that a suc- 
cess acquired so cheaply satisfied the 
self-love of Purpurin ? Far from it 
He was unintentionally ludicrous, 
and despised his r61e profoundly 
He had a passion for blank verse, 
and dreamed only of tragedy and 
tragic parts. He tormented Bella- 
mare and Moranbois to let him re- 
hearse Thdram&ne, and I must say 
tliat this rdle thus rendered would 
have created a sensation, for it was 
impossible to conceive of anything 
more astonishing and more side- 
splitting. 

Bellamare's company was very ec- 
centria It played a little of every- 
thing, — the drama, modem comedy, 
vaudeville, classic tragedy, and com- 
edy. The repertory was considera- 
ble, and was renewed throughout 
with incredible facility. Familiar 
with the province and the tastes of 
difierent places, Bellamare adapted 
wonderfully to this varied public 
the choice of the works with which 
it furnished him. Certain toMms 
like only the pathetic or the terrible ; 
others, again, care only for the bur; 
lesque ; others prefer new plays, the 
latest productions, coming from the 
capital; others still are classical, 
and wish for alexandrines. 

The first qualities which Bella- 
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mare required in hia actors were 
quickness in learning their parts, 
and docility for the miae en seine. 
He knew that it was impossible to 
bring out in the, province a troupe 
composed of first-class actors, but he 
also knew that what is chiefly want- 
ing in the representations of stroll- 
ing artists is the general effect ; and 
he applied all his strength of will to 
obtain this: by which means, with 
average performers, he suc(5eeded in 
producing plays well learned and 
well acted. 

We opened our performances at 
Orleans, and there I made my debui, 
before a scanty and dispiriting audi- 
ence. I was not much frightened, 
however ; Imp^ria was absent She 
had left Paris firsts to visit her un- 
happy father, I suppose; and she 
would not rejoin us until the third 
day. 

It was a great relief for me not to 
make my first venture in tlie pres- 
ence of a judge whom I dreaded 
more than- all the world beside. 
Moreover, I came out in a role of 
small importance, one of M. Scribe's 
insignificant lovers. It only needs 
some address, and, thanks to Bella- 
mare, my personal appearance was 
all it should be. But I felt that I 
was very cold, and, in the second 
act, I became completely frozen on 
discovering the pretty graceful head 
of Imp^ria, who was looking out at 
me, from the side scene. She had 
arrived a moment before, and know- 
ing how much Bellamare was inter- 
ested in me, she also felt an interest 
in my cUbtU. She listened to me, 
she stuped me; nothing could es- 
cape her examination. Everything 



seemed to spin round before my 
eyes, which, probably, became con- 
fused and wild. I felt as if flooded 
with light, although the illumination 
was not brilliant, and I could have 
wished to Iiide myself in any twi- 
light which would have veiled my 
defects. The fear of being ridiculous • 
paralyzed me, and when I should 
have shown a little passion, I felt 
that my acting was so liwkward and 
so bad, that I had a mad impulse to 
escape into the greenroom; I can- 
not say how I regained it, or if I 
shortened my part I was ready to 
faint; I staggered like a drunken 
man.. Bellamare was entering on 
the stage ; he had only time to say 
to me in passing : — 

" Courage I that was very well I " 

" No, it was very bad," I said to 
Imp^ria, who extended her hand to 
me, as if to sustain me ; " liave I not 
been bad, superlatively bad ? " 

" Bah I " she answered, " you are 
timid, that is all; certainly more 
timid than I would have believed, 
and more than you yourself expected 
probably. It is always so, but it 
passes off with habit" 

I had passed unnoticed with the 
public, but not with my companions. 
Ldon, who already loved me, was 
sad. Lambesq, who already detested 
mo, was radiant; he affected to pity 
ma L&)n shunned me ; he did not 
feel the courage to address me ; En- 
gine said unceremoniously, "What 
a pity tliat he should have an empty 
stomach I such a handsome fellow I " 

Even Purpurin mut^^red between 
his teeth: "It is not M. Lawrence 
who will cast M. Talma into the 
shade just yet I" 
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I was retiring sadly to my gar- 
ret, certain that I should not close 
my eyes all night, when Moranbois 
called me to take a hock with hiuL 
I longed only to hide myself, and I 
refused. 

"You are proud," said he, "be- 
. cause you have been at college, while 
I was brought up on the dunghill ? " 

" If you take it so," I replied, " I 
will drink anything you wish." 

When we were seated in a comer 
of the brewery, " I wish to speak to 
you," he said ; " and it is in the name 
of Bellamare, who has not time this 
evening. Must he not be chattering 
with this princess that he calls his 
daughter ? " 

"Is it of Mademoiselle Imp^ria 
that you speak in that fashion ? " 

" Yes. I permit myself that liber- 
ty, with your leave, youngster I Im- 
pcJria is no more to me than any one 
else. She does nothing wrong as 
yet ; but patience, her turn will come, 
and Bellamare, who always sees an- 
gels hovering abovo her, will find 
out later that he must hot trust in 
any daugliter of the theatre, let her 
stockings be of silk or all in holes. 
But enough of that; Bellamare 
charged me to cbnsole you for your 
misadventure of this evening. The 
fact is, you were very bad. I expect- 
ed that, but you have gone beyond 
niy expectations." 

" If this is the way you console 
me — " 

"Does monsieur want compli- 
ments ? " 

"I know that I was detestable; 
and I am mortified, profoundly mor- 
. tified by it What pleasure can you 
find in increasing it ? " 



" If you take it in that way, little 
one, that is another thing. Tell me, 
then, why, having rehearsed passably, 
you became all at once so cold and 
gloomy ? " 

" How do I know ? Can timidity 
be accounted for ? " 

"Ah, here it is I You had gone 
so far without embarrassment, and 
believing yourself above your audi- 
ence. You were like the savage who 
drinks wine without knowing that it 
will make him tipsy. Ah well t dis- 
trust yourself in future. Have your 
fright beforehand, and you will have 
less on the stage. The tribute must 
be paidi either in advance or at the 
time. I say this for your good, and 
on the part. of your director. He be- 
lieves that nothing is lost, and that 
you will do better next tima" 

" He believes it because he is good, 
indulgent, and an optimist ; but you, 
who are candid, do not believe a 
word of it" 

" Do you wish me to tell you your 
trouble, witfhout mincing matters ? " 

" Yes, tell me everytliing." 

"Well, then, my boy, you will 
never succeed ^o long as you wish to 
please Impdria." 

And as, surprised by the penetra- 
tion of this Hercules, my hand shook, 
in setting down my glass, ho added, 
fixing his pale and steady eyes on 
mine: "You are astonished that 
Moranbois sees clearer than the oth- 
ers ? It is even so ; he sees every- 
thing. You are infatuated with this 
young lady; you are with us to be 
near her. It is an afiected creature, 
and a true cabottne, who looks only 
for success. Wlien one does not ' 
work for the sole pleasure of doing 
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well, one works badly, you see ; and 
when he does it for the sake of a 
woman, he only commits follies. I 
have warned you : that is enough. I 
have nothing more to say to you." 

And he left me, without allowing 
me to answer. 

I had leisure to meditate on the 
sad consequence of my failure, for I 
could not sleep all night My mis- 
hap naturaUy assumed inordinate 
proportions in my eyes. Sleepless- 
ness is a magnifying-glass which, on 
the walls of the brain, exaggerates 
hairs to beams, or an ant to a hippo- 
potamus. I began to doze, only to 
awake with a start, beneath a shower 
of apples, which a gust of wind blew 
even over my bedclothes. Some- 
times it seemed to me as if, in this 
good town of Orleans, where certain- 
ly no one thought of me, they were 
walking through the streets with lan- 
terns in their hands, and that the ob- 
ject of this illumination was that all 
the citizens might assemble and say, 
*' Did you notice how bad that young 
actor was in the comedy ? " 

" You were not bad," said L^on to 
me, next day. " You merely lost the 
opportunity to be good." 

" But can one be good in so weak 
ar61e?" 

" One can play it properly ; that is, 
seek the exact limit of the character. 
You found that boundary at rehears- 
al Why did you stop short of it ?" 

" I was paralyzed." 

*' It is a very slight accident, and 
may perhaps be the only one. Try 
not to do like me, who, since the be- 
ginning, have failed, never to retrieve 
myself again." 

''What is that you say? If I had 



a quarter of your talent, I should 
think myself very .fortunata" '- 

**lAy dear Lawrence, I have not 
the shadow of talent Do not speak 
of that, it saddens me, and docs no 
good." 

As be really seemed sad, I dared 
not insist. He was one of those who 
will not be consoled. But how sur- 
prised I was by his discouragement 1 
What had he then aspired to, since 
he was not content with success in 
all his r61es, and had more parts at 
his disposal than he cared for ? 

I asked Bellamare's opinion on the 
subject He considered a little, and 
replied:-*- 

''Ldon speaks and thinks like a 
man of disappointed ambition. To 
hear him, one would often fancy him 
ungrateful; but when you see him 
act, you feel the lofty generosity of a 
noble character. So I can only at- 
tribute his disgust with life to some 
morbid tendency of his temperament 
If he were at the topmost round of 
the ladder, at the pinnacle of every 
species of triumph, he would still be 
dreaming of some purer glory, though 
to find it he might have to go to the 
moon. But let us talk of yourself, 
my boy. You w«re put out last 
night That is no matter. You 
must learn your lesson over, and be- 
gin again to-morrow. This time, you 
have a better part in the second play, 
and can retrieve yourself." 

Instead of making amends, I was 
colder than at my dibxU. The same 
terror took possession of me, although 
I entered on the stage without ap- 
parent emotion. My face and person 
sustained the public gaze without 
confusion, and I appeared sufficiently 
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nt my ease. As soon as my own 
voice struck my ear, my head wliirled 
dizzily. I hastened to recite my idle 
like a task from which I longed to be 
rid, and produced on the spectator 
the effect of a self-sufficient gentle- 
man, who despises his audience, and 
takes no pains with his performance. 

The actor's embarrassment assumes 
every imaginable form, contrary to 
his purpose. There is no false ap- 
pearance that it does not borrow, no 
lie that it does not invent for its dis- 
guise. The phenomenon it wrought 
in my case was the most grievous 
which could have happened to me ; 
for I was genuinely modest and de- 
sirous of doing well, while I was con- 
demned to the mask of impertinence. 
The condition was not absolutely new 
to Bellamare, wlio had seen every- 
thing in tlie course of his strolling 
professorship ; nevertheless, I afforded 
ao glaring an instance of it, tliat he 
was somewhat taken aback, and I 
read in his expressive glance more 
^ compassion than encouragement 

As for me, I was so thoroughly 
wretched, that my companions sought 
to console me. Moranbois himself, 
after his characteristic fashion, said a 
tfiw encouraging words ; but Imptfria 
said nothing, and that cut me to the 
quick. In all other respects she 
talked to me with sweetness and 
good-will; only she shunned the 
least allusion to my disaster, and I 
knew not what to think of her opin- 
ion of my future. I resolved to un- 
burden my mind, and made bold to 
seek a iSU-drtAe with her. 

It was much easier to find an op- 
portunity for this in the province 
than in Paris. If the lot of inferior 



companies is unhappy and distress- 
ing, that of those who are merely 
passable is very agreeable, in the 
generality of towns. For those which 
have no permanent theatre, the arri- 
val of a strolling troupe is. always an 
event. Besides, there is everywhere 
a certain number of amateurs who 
have a passion, not so much for act- 
ing as for actors. Everywhere, the 
young men of family attempt to hov- 
er and strut about the actresses. 
Everywhere, also, there are literary 
persons, young or old, with unpub- 
lished manuscripts in their pockets, 
who, without hoping to secure their 
performance, dream at least of the 
delightful pleasure of reading them 
to actors. Whende ensued relations 
in which those interested naturally 
bore all the expenses, invitations^ 
country excursions, with hunting, 
Bsbing, dinners, and entertainments, 
according to the giver^s means. These 
amusements were always very gay, 
thanks to the good-humor of the 
actors, who knew how to escape with 
tact from literary wasp's-nests ; and 
to the coquetry of the actresses, who 
knew hpw to avoid the pitfalls of 
gallantry, when it seemed advisa- 
ble. 

Bellamare had no objection to these 
pleasure-parties. He was too weU 
known everywhere to be accused of 
taking any mean advantage. His 
wit and knowledge were a full equiv- 
alent, and his good advice well worth 
all tlie dinners in the world. They ' 
knew that he was very fatherly with 
his pensiannaires, and he was rarely 
invited without the rest of us. IM- 
gine loved good eating, and Lucinde 
to make fine toilets; but lAon^ 
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fond of solitade, fiastidioiis in the 
choice of his acquaintance, and sen- 
sitively proud, declined almost all 
the invitations. Moranbois, who was 
the busiest of the company, and who, 
besides, did not like the oonstiuint 
of good society, preferred to rest an 
hour or two at the cafi, with Porpa- 
rino Pnipmini, on whom he bv^^ 
fearful invectives while regaiing him, 
and who treated him in return with 
profound disdain These two irrecon- 
dkUe enemies could never do with- 
out each other, for some unknown 



I amfeas that on receiving the 
collective invitation, in which 
mana g e r included me, I was 
itaomf^ inrlinfd to follow Leon's 
I had noC^ like him, the 
and habits of a gentleman, but 
I li^ pRserred the pride of the 
fiuaaad^ who djrfikwt to receive what 
he CHOKit leUmL Lfon did not 
ykmm iSdSamMrt tor loving this joy- 
wm mA fiWT life, since he brightened 
31 widb liif; Usdit of his intelligence 
Mid tiiit; dbna cf his plajrfulness ; 
MI in; wamAoptA himself disagreea- 
iifii, mtC i0{Xim0g was more tedious, 
u^^jutAxxi^ V/ luai, ihan an ill-humored 



J i*Ci nut Hat MusoMt motive for en- 
VafUuiusq; mrujiat I was naturaUy 
:ptr ^ vic, i0t wu tan^, I had, as yet, 
tfuifin, vuir ufjr tlt^ju I was, per- 
iotyt, ^ifiAm^^ Vw lit; a uMientity. I 
MiC vt r^g^c t^ 1i0t ^j^jfiisd nsMfption 

iM#iu( Ms.%t ^^uumsttucUd tte, t}jen, to 
» w ft i> rt ^ vtft }tti)#^jife wttt at all these 
^Mci^^fMitutMTtne^ «i«C J <^ui^ Uj join 
.^ usfm*^^ t^f Ys-iTj^, xjui^it suf- 
y^pimrf UaA iJifjSi disap- 
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proved of me. I pretended not to 
notice it 

The first pai^ was given us by 
some garrison oflBcers, a half-^lozen 
of whom came to invite us to a pic- 
nic which they liad been planning 
among themselves for a long tima 
It was all arranged witli us, whoi 
Captain Vachard, the highest in com- 
mand, changed the project from a 
boating excursion, with dinner on the 
grass, to that of a regatta on the wa- 
ters of his brother. Baron Yachard, 
who had a country-seat, and a park 
intersected by a small arm of the 
Loire. The offer did not greatly 
please the others, but among the mil- 
itanf they do not consult their own 
preference when a superior is of the 
party and they had to renounce the 
picnic to* accept the Baron's invitar 
tion. It was privately suggested to 
us that the Captain much preferred 
dispensing the hospitality of his 
brother's larder and wine-cellar to 
pay in his share of the costs, and 
that he amused himself only at the 
expense of others 

These first ideas which I received 
of the Captain's character prejudiced 
me so strongly against him, that I 
proposed to renounce xXx^fSU. lAan 
expressed himself very plainly as to 
our folly in submitting to the whim 
of such a miserly fellow. Imp6ria 
said that she would do whatever 
Bellamare decided. Bellamare, wImi, 
by dint of strolling, had become a 
little careless in matters of small 
consequence, decided tliat it should 
be put to vota Tlie majority de- 
clared gayly for the regatta t« tkt tcw- 
i€n of the Baron. They delighted 
in ridiculing the hospitality pioflered 
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them, when it aflbrded a chance for 
criticism ; and to punish the Captain 
for the tone of authority which he 
had assumed with his lieutenants 
and sub-lieutenants in this affair, 
the women resolved to keep a light 
rein over him. 

We had to travel three leagues in 
a carriage or on horseback to reach 
the Baron's chateau. Saddle-horses 
were procured for the ladies who 
wished to display their horseman- 
ship. Neitlier Bellamare nor Lam- 
besq cared for riding, and a carriage 
was brought us, in whicli they invited 
me to take a seat, together with them 
and R^gine. By this arrangement 
our tliree young actresses, Imp^na, 
Lucinde, and Anna, were accompa- 
nied by the officers, and we followed 
after, like peaceful and confident 
guardians. It seemed to us that 
Vachard had premeditated this tri- 
umphal departure from the town, 
and had reserved for himself the 
principal' role, for he prepared to 
lead the procession, with Imp^ria, 
wlio abandoned herself without re- 
flection to the innocent pleasure of 
managing tlie Captain's gentle mare. 
I remarked openly that we, the man- 
ager, my companions, and myself, 
should form a most ridiculous rear- 
guard. A young second comedian, 
called Marco, whom we liad enlisted 
a few days before, and who was a 
thorough madcap, caught my mean- 
ing and bounded into the saddle be- 
hind Lucinde, swearing that he would 
descend from it only at the point of 
the bayonet, since it was the duty of 
the cavalry to bear the infantry, in 
case of ne^. Lucinde, whose stately 
equilibrium was deranged by tliis 



invasion, grew red with anger, and 
Bellamare interfered very gently, for 
he declared that he was not manager 
in the country ; and this comical dis- 
cussion was prolonged, to tlie great 
chagrin of Vachard, and amid the 
loud laughter of the audience, when 
I cut it short Seeing everybody in 
good-humor, and catching sight of 
the Captain's horse, which a soldier 
held, while the Captain strove to re- 
call Marco to more suitable conduct, 
I vaulted upon this handsome and 
well-equipped horse; I mounted so 
quickly that the soldier, astounded, 
dropped the reins, and I went off like 
an arrow, signing to Impdria to fol- 
low me. She understood me, dhe 
approved my course, and besides her 
mare was accustomed to follow the 
beast of which I had taken posses- 
sion. I did not know how to mount 
by rule, but I had nervous legs, a 
supple body, and the hardihood of a 
peasant. To be surer of myself, I had 
dispensed with the stirrups, and I 
galloped as when across the fields I 
bruised the freshly cut grass without 
saddle or bridle, and with a rope for 
all rein. Imperia, likewise reared in 
the country, and well versed in all 
noble exercises, was a remarkable 
horsewoman. In the twinkling of 
an eye we had cleared the great 
Place du Martroy and the whole 
town of Orleans, followed at a con- 
siderable distance by the cavalcade, 
who laughed, shouted, and applauded. 
The young officers were delighted 
with my audacity, and the trick 
played off u])on their Captain. As 
for him, he did not laugh very heart- 
ily, as you may imagine ; but not to 
attract attention to the ridiculous 
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incident to which he must submit, he 
hastily took his place in the carriage, 
with Bellamare and Marco, who had 
given up protecting the ladies, when 
he saw me rise so opportunely to tlie 
honor of our company. Naturally, 
the carriage-horse, whose reins Va- 
chard had taken, and which he lashed 
vainly with his whip, could not over- 
take the equestrians. Imp^ria had 
b^ged me to wait for them ; but when 
they were near us, excited by their 
cheers, we self ofT again at a furious 
pace, resolved not to let them pass 
us, and not to give the Captain the 
possibility of rejoining us. 

At length we reached the place 
where we must leave the banks of 
the Loire, and go inland, and there 
we no longer knew the way. The 
race had given my companion an ani- 
mation that I had never seen in her 
before. 

" How beautiful you are I " I cried, 
desperately, when she stopped to ask 
me what direction we must take. 

She had had confidence in me, you 
remember, since the day when I had 
sworn not to think of making love to 
her. So she did not take my exclar 
mation and emotion in bad part j 

"1 ought to be like that upon the 
stage, you think ? " rejoined she, 
" and not cold as I am. Ah well, I 
could say as much for you ; unfortu- 
nately we cannot act on horseback." 

The moment had come to ask her 

• 

what she thought of me, and the op- 
portunity was excellent Our horses 
needed to breathe, they were stream- 
ing with sweat We let the bridles 
fall upon their necks, rightly think- 
ing that they would find the way 
themselves, and, as we were now in 



advance of the others, we could ex- 
cliange a few words. 

" You pretend," said I to Imp^ria, 
" that you are cold upon the stage. Is 
it to console mo for being frigid f " 

"You are frigid, it is true; but 
that is little matter, if you are not 
frozen." 

"Indeed, I fear that I shall always 
be both." 

** You cannot be certain." 

" What do you think of it your- 
self?" 

" Nothing, yet ; it is too soon." 

" And, besides, you do not care." 

" Why do you say that ? " 

" It seemed so to me." 

" Why ? " 

" You cannot feel much interest in 
me." 

" What have I done, then, to lose 
the confidence that you accorded me ? 
Come, say ? " 

"You have the air of no longer 
knowing if I exist." 

" If I have that air, it is false. I 
talk of you constantly with Bella- 
mare, and I told him yesterday that 
I loved you and esteemed you more 
every day." 

"Why? I entreat you, tell me 
why. I would like so much to know 
in what I can deserve your friendship, 
and that of M. Bellamare t " 

" I can very easily tell you why; 
you are kind, sincere, devoted, intel- 
ligent, free from vica In short, you 
are equal to L^on, and you are more 
lively, more amiable, and more so- 
cial." 

" I am very happy, then ; but stiU, 
if I never have ability." 

" Then, unhappily, you wiU leave 



us. 
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" Why ? Ciould I not make myself 
useful in some other rdle than that 
of lover ? Many people make a liv- 
ing on the stage, without possessing 
talent- 

"They live poorly. One should 
not follow a profession that he does 
not love." 

" But I love the theatre, in spite of 
my inferiority, and there are many 
others like me/' 

"Then keep on, if you are not 
ambitious — " 

"I am not ambitious, I am — I 
really do not know what I am." 

" I will tell you. You have artis- 
tic tastes, and you will probably be 
an artist, whether you succeed as an 
actor or do something else. You 
love this careless life, because it is 
precarious, these travels, these new 
faces and new countries, to observe, 
enjoy, or criticise ; above all, you like 
what I like best about it, being asso- 
ciated with a group, amiable or not, 
a medley, diverting or affecting, or 
faulty and irritating, — a multiplicity 
of life, in short. It is like family 
life, after all, without its intermina- 
ble chains, its deep anguish, and its 
horrible responsibilities. But it seems 
to me that with Bellamare for man- 
ager, one cannot be absolutely unhap- 
py, and everything in the lot which he 
creates for us amuses or interests me." 

"I feel like you, in all respects. 
Then, if forever lacking in talent and 
success, I still cling to this sweet 
and careless life, you will not regard 
me as one of those imhappy fools 
who cherish a ridiculous delusion ? 
You will not despise met" 

"Certainly not, for I am in the 
selfsame situatioa I follow a ca- 



reer in which I am by no means 
sure of success; and I feel that I 
should persist in it^ in one way or 
another, even if I found I had no 
real ability. That is the way, you 
see I When one is stage-struck, 
everything eke loses its relish." 

" Still, it is not your natural and 
final lot From day to day you 
meet with opportunities of making 
what is called a brilliant marriage." 

"I do not wish to make a bril- 
liant marriaga" 

"Stilly you would not wish to 
make one that would plunge you 
into destitution?" 

" No, oil account of the children 
I might have; for, if it concerned 
only myself, ^for my own part I am 
indifferent to all privations. With 
economy and industry one can al- 
ways obtain the necessaries of life." 

"Let me tell you, then, that no 
one knows you. All our comrades 
think you prudent, cold, ambitious 
even. Bellamare has predicted a 
grand future for yoU| and they im- 
agine that you would saicrifice every- 
thing to this end." 

" If I believed it, perhaps I should 
r^rd it as a sacred duty to sacrifice 
all to it ; but I credit it too little to 
consider it seriously. I do my best ; 
I try to understand, and wait" 

''And you do. not suffer while 
waiting ? you are gay f " 

"So you see I " 

" Because you are sure of him who 
loves you — " 

" Have I said that any one loves 
me?" 

"You have said that you loved 
some one." 

" That is another thing." 
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''Would you love an ungrate- 
ful—" 

"Perhaps he is not ungrateful; 
suppose he does not suspect my 
preference — " 

"Then he is blind, an idiot, a 
regular brute I " ^ 

She burst out laughing, and her 
gayety made my heart leap with joy. 
I fancied she had invented this love 
as a defence from foolish declara- 
tions, in some moment of fear or 
ennui, and that her heart was as 
free as her existence. She was play- 
ful enough to have improvised this 
malice; for since the banning of 
our journey she liad revealed her 
character, always reserved before 
strangers, but admirably lively and 
even mischievous with her compan- 
ions ; and, as she was neither cunning 
nor deceitful, she could not seek to 
impose on me in tiU-A-tite, 

" Then," I cried, " you have been 
making sport of us; you love no 
one ? " 

She turned around, as if about to 
reply; but, seeing a horseman who 
had advanced beyond the others, her 
cheek whitened, and she said, direct- 
ing my attention to him : " It is the 
Captain ! I believe he has taken the 
horse of one of his young officers. 
So they are cowards, these soldiers ? 
They dared not preserve us from this 
encounter ! " 

" Ah well, what then ? What do 
you fear from this Vachard ? " 

"I fear — I know not what, a 
quarrel with you I " 

" In your presence ? I will not 
grant him that satisfaction. Let us 
give him a race, since he invites us 
to it" 



- That is best," she answered, " let 
us fly t " 

We were borne on, as if by the 
wind, until we reached a great, ugly 
house, absurdly painted rose-color, 
and our horses plunged us into a 
court-yard, where three pots of gera- 
niums, barred from the sun, together 
with two hideous lions, in terra-coUa, 
completed the decorations of the 
mansion. 

It was Baron do Vachard in per- 
son, who received us with a stupe- 
fied air, but who, recognizing our 
horses, understood, or supposed, that 
we belonged to the number of his 
invited guests. He was a man of 
about forty-five, very little older 
than his brother, the Captain; in- 
deed, they may have been twins, I 
have forgotten now. They bore an 
extraordinary likeness to each other; 
the same short, strougly built figure, 
high shoulders, fresh color, thin and 
grizzled light hair, short nose, that 
seemed ns if it had been forgotten, 
prominent eyes, projecting cars, set 
on toward the front like those of 
skittish horses, angular and very 
heavy jaw ; only the expression of 
these two faces, cast in the same 
mould, differed essentially. That of 
the elder was mild and stupid, that 
of the Captain stupid and irritable. 
They seemed eciually addicted to 
habits of order and economy. They 
had another habit, or rather infirmity 
in common, which we were not slow 
to perceive. 

The Baron, having noticed that 
the horses were in a frightful state, 
gave orders for their grooming, with- 
out asking if we were not warm or 
thirsty ourselves ; then he conducted * 
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118 in silence, into a veiy cool and 
veiy gloomy saloon, and there, after 
a certain effort, as if to collect his 
thoughts, he said to ns, with an air 
of distress, "Where is my brother, 
then ? " 

"He is coming," I replied; "he 
was close upon o\u heels." 

" Ah, very well ! " replied ha 

And he waited for us to take the 
initiative in conversation; Imp^ria 
maliciously waited for him to b^in 
it ; and I waited, through curiosity, 
the result of this reciprocal waiting. 

The Baron, either from absence of 
mind or lack of brains, found abso- 
lutely nothing to say to us, and 
walked up and down the apartment, 
pursing up his lips in a singular 
manner; one would liave said that 
he was mentally whistling some 
musical reminiscence. We were as- 
sured of it, when the sound, grown 
almost distinct, permitted us to rec- 
ognize an interpretation 9ui generis 
of the bravura of La Dame Blanche. 
He became aware of his preoccupa- 
tion, and looked at us, made a great 
effort to break the silence, and re- 
marked, that it was fine weather. 
The same perfidious silence on the 
part of Imp^ria. He turned his 
round byes toward me, as if to ques- 
tion me. I averted mine to see how 
he would extricate himself from his 
embarrassment. He freed himself 
from it, by a short pause before the 
window, and by a more distinct rep- 
etition of the phrase. Ah quel plat- 
fir (TStre soldai ! with the accompa- 
niment of a rhythm drummed upon 
the glass : after which he sprang out- 
side, without appearing to remember 
u6. 







Imp^ria laughed merrily. I made 
a sign to her, for I had just perceived 
in the farther part of the room a 
person whom the abrupt transition 
from bright sunlight to obscurity 
had at first rendered invisible to 
us. She was a tall, stout woman, 
of brunette complexion, once hand- 
some. Mademoiselle de Sainte-Claiie, 
of whom we had heard, formerly 
Mademoiselle Clara, a provincial ac- 
tress, who personated fashionable co- 
quettes, now ^M. de Vachard's com-^ 
panion and housekeeper. 

" Pay no attention to the Baron's 
manners," she said with unconcern. 
"His brother and he, — ^^weU, they 
are a pair I You did not come to be 
entertained by his conversation, did 
you, but to pass a day in the coun- 
try ? It will not be very amusing, I 
warn you. Among stupid people 
all is stupid ; but the dinner will be 
choice, I give you my word. The 
Baron is an epicure, — his only tal- 
ent, as far as I know ; as to the other, 
he has not even that But what have 
you done with the more idiotic of 
the Vachards ? " 

And without waiting for any an- 
swer, she ordered refreshments for 
us, and kept on talking to us, with- 
out reserve or ceremony before the 
servants. 

"Come, now, my little ones," she 
resumed, " which ones of Balandar^s 
company are you? Ah I pardon, 
you call him BeUamare, at present ; 
it is his theatrical name ; he called 
himself Ballandar, formerly ; perhaps 
that was not his name either. You 
know we take what names we wish, 
or can. Just now, I am a noble 
maiden lady who has had misfor- 
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Alwwy% die 
kaow : Tlie Yaduzdi dMi we 
«L die wsEf do lot facfiefe it, but 
Acj krve to pewwA' tihniwfhrf of 
it^aiid diejr repeat it to dicir 6i€iidi 
and acqiMxiiCaiioea ; it aopuiids wdL 
Tour managPT mnat hacre ^loken of 
■e to joa. He lorcd me wdl onee, 
m die daji wlieii I waa a young and 
prettf *gzd, deader aa joa, mj littk 
OB^ and be — I wlD not aaj, mj boj; 
Aat be waa hamdaom^ aayoo, bathe 
bad jootb, wity and a eeitain r^^^ 
widi womesL Doea be atill adoie 
fbem an at one^ the good-fbr-notk- 
ingf On mj word, I bare been Terj 
jsalooa of bim, and I lerenged my- 
adf wdL Bot ten me, little one, 
yoa axe not tbe one that tbey »y i* 
bcBi itfKght at f M ^ f ff i if :^ — the Jieaiiti- 
fallmp^ii*}'' 

Ims^xia leddenad for the aecond 
time She bad abegdy colored, when 
thia woman had spoken of noUe 
adrentmeaMa ; she was entirely dis- 
concerted on receiving this open 
inaolt ; bat, aa I was aboot to reply, 
she forestalled me, and answered 
with ▼iracity, — 

** I am the delist of no one ; and 
I am not beaotifnl, as yoa see." 

''That ia troe, yoa are smaU and 
withoot brilliancy; bat yoa are 
pretty, and, since yoa come alone, 
with this tall, handsome fellow, you 
are lorers, my tortle-doves, married 
perhaps? In short, it is not you 
who are the kteat fancy of your man- 
ager and of oar Captain. This hand- 
some Leander who accompanies you 
would not suffer it** 

^ Then there is in our troupe," I 
demanded, "^l person whom tbe Cap- 
tain boasts of having captivated t" 



-Ah year the 
whom I am wild to 

-He boasts of it?" I 
crimson with anger, while poor 
p^rm grew pale, and east on me 
of thoae agonised ^ancea that 
invohmtarOy to appeal to the int 

for protection or ven- 



* He doea not boast of it, pfihapa* 
replied Sainie-Claire ; ''he ^"^^^W 
it to an hia regiment, and it ia im 
response to thia fonfidence that the 
Baron, who ia not liberality itself^ haa 
bmnched oat to-day with a grand 
dinner for hia brother^s mistreasL I 
most ten yoa that the Baron is jeal- 
ona of me,becauae the Captain alao 
makeaknre tome; so he is charmed 
when the Captain pays eoort to 
others^ But however the ^^p^in 
diverts himself, he wiU alwaya re- 
turn to me, who hold the porao> 
strings, yoa understand!" 

Imp^ria took my arm, as if to go 
away. She was so agitated that I 
thought she was about to swocm, and 
her name escaped me. Sainte-Claire, 
perceiving the blunder she had just 
made, pertiaps intentionally, evinced 
no confusion, but, with the uncon- 
cern of iU-l»ed people, burst out 
laughing. 

" Let us go," said Imp^ria, leading 
me away. " It is a shame for me to 
come in contact ¥rith such persons." 

" Let us stay," I answered. " Stay, 
since you are with me ; despise this 
impudent duenna, who lies perhaps 
through jealousy ; and let us see if 
the Captain really boasts of it** 

''I understand you, Lawrence 1 
you wish to give him a lesson. I 
forbid you. Tou have no right* 
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"^ It is my right and my duty : re- 
member, you said farewell forever to 
the world which you left. You are 
an artist; you have in me, in each 
of your associates, a brother, whose 
honor is responsible for yours. I 
cannot say if Lambesq is of my opin- 
ion ; but in my place Bellamare, L^n, 
Moranbois himself, perhaps even lit- 
tle Marco, would not let you be in- 
sulted. If we were gentlemen, our 
protection might compromise you ; 
but we are actors, and prejudice does 
not forbid us to have courage.'' 

'^ If all do not possess it^" she re- 
plied, " you are one of those who 
have it in abundance, I know well ; 
and therefore I am unwilling — " 

She could not say more : the Cap- 
tain, red as a beet, and covered with 
perspiration, approached us, with the 
..^evident intention of reproaching us 
for our prank. I advanced three 
steps to meet him, and looked at him 
in a way to disconcert him, for he 
stammered some unintelligible words, 
wreaked his wrath on a geranium, 
;B7hich he nearly uprooted from the 
• pot in which it languished, assumed 
a forced smile, contracted his lips, as 
his brother had done when receiving 
us in the saloon, and passed on whis- 
tling the same air. They had the 
same odd trick, and in the regiment 
they had christened them the broth- 
ers Fufu. 

When Imp^ria saw that the Gap- 
tain did not seek to quarrel with me, 
she grew more and more reassured, 
and determined to laugh off the ad- 
venture. 

" Truly, I am foolish," she said to 
me ; "I still have pruderies that do 
not suit my profession. I assure 



you, Lawrence, that I blushed at my 
anger directly after. * Our vocation 
is to amuse others; our philosophy 
should be to amuse ourselves with 
them when they are ridiculous, and 
not suffer ourselves to be wounded, 
especially when we are good for any- 
thing." 

I allowed her to believe that the 
affair was ended, and we hastened to 
rejoin the joyous band, who were 
already starting on the Baron's wa- 
ters. Figure to yourself three wher- 
ries upon a long, stagnant pool, and 
you can fancy the r^atta. In a 
twinkling I perceived that all my 
companions had evil intentions, and 
that the young officers had guilty 
hopes, the project or desire of all 
being to give the Captain a duck- 
ing. The women understood us, and 
would not enter the boats, except 
Sainte-Claire, who jumped heavily 
and resolutely on board the leading 
craft, and took the rudder, while the 
Captain seized the oars and begged 
Imp^ria to trust herself to him« In- 
stead of her, it was I who accepted 
the invitation, after having commu- 
nicated by signs with Marco, who 
steered the second boat, and Bella- 
mare, who had charge of the third. 
Soon, in place of a regatta, a naval 
combat was improvised, and the two 
boats together executed a furious 
onslaught against ours. Their object 
was to throw the Captain over, in the 
confusion of the struggle, and amid a 
fearful hubbub. I strove to effect it, 
wliile appearing to defend him ; and 
the thing would have been easily 
managed,' if Sainte-Claire, who was 
not duped, and who bore up bravely 
I against fortune, had not turned 
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against me, calling me traitor, with 
loud laughter and coarse jests. She 
was strong as a man, ^nd brave as a 
woman who is fighting. I allowed 
her to declare herself against me, and 
try to throw me overboard. Then I 
called to my aid my natural dexter- 
ity, for I would not use my strength 
with a woman, however little femi- 
nine she might be ; and with the 
same trip I launched into the 
Baron's green waters his amiable 
brother and his valiant housekeeper. 
Then I leaped on board the other 
boat, which let itself be captured, 
and shouted victory, which brought 
more honor than pleasure to Vachard, 
pickling with Sainte-Claire in the 
shallow but turbid water. 

They seemed to take it in good 
part, and ^ every one was deceived 
except me. They thought the Cap- 
tain had a better temper than they 
had given him credit for ; and dinner 
passed off with a noisy gayety that 
did not suffer any particular allusion 
to the events of the morning; but, 
as we were passing under an arbor 
to smoke and drink coffee, the 
younger Vachard, approaching me, 
said in a low voice, with a dry clear 
tone that contrasted with his wine- 
seasoned look, " You have ruined my 
horse and spoiled my uniform ; you 
have done it purposely." 

" I have done it purposely," I an- 
swered calmly. 

" It is enough," replied he. 

And he withdrew. 

At daybreak the next morning I 
received a visit from two officers, 
friends of the Captain, who simi- 
moned me to retract the declaration 
I had made him, or to render him 



satisfaction for my words. The fimt 
point I refused; the second I 
accepted, and the meeting was 
appointed for the day following at 
the close of the performance, for I 
was needed in the play. Singularly 
enough, I was not agitated by this 
first duel as I have been since then 
in other encounters. My cause ap- 
peared so just to me ; I hated so 
cordially the man who insulted Im- 
p^ria, and wh6 had intended to com- 
promise her before the very eyes of 
her companions I I regarded myself 
as the natural champion of the com- 
pany; and although I possessed very 
little knowledge of fencing, while 
Vachard was well skilled in it, I did 
not doubt for a moment that fate 
would favor the right What was 
stranger still, I played very well this 
evening. I had, it is true, a good 
r&le, which I had accepted with 
some trepidation, but which I filled 
to the satisfaction of every one. I 
felt raised above myself, by my con- 
fidence in myself as a man, and I 
forgot to distrust myself as an actor.^ 
At one time in the performance I 
even played very finely, and was 
applauded for the first and last time 
in my life. The excellent Bellamare 
embraced me, weeping for joy, as 
soon as the curtain had fallen; 
Imp^ria pressed my hands with effu- 
sion. 

*' Come, beautiful princess," said a 
harsh voice from behind me, "em- 
brace him also, if you have a par- 
ticle more heart than a grasshop- 
per." 

At itiia agreeable interruption 
from Moranbois Imp^ria smiled, and 
turned her cheek to me, saying, '' If 
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it is any recompense, let him take 
it!" 

I kissed her with too much confu- 
4sion to appreciate the pleasure ; my 
heart choked me. Moranbois struck 
ine on the shoulder, saying in my 
ear, " Chevalier of the fair sex, they 
await you!" 

How did he know of my affair, 
when I had concealed it with the 
greatest care ? .1 have no idea, but 
his announcement made me leap with 
joy. My lips had just been drinking 
in the perfume of my ideal, and I 
felt as if my stature had gained a 
hundred cubits. I could have over- 
thrown a legion of devils. 

"Friend," said I to Moranbois, 
who had followed me into the dress- 
ing-room, and, with most unprece- 
<lented politeness, was assisting me 
to dress; ''you have been fencing- 
master in a regiment ; how does one 
go to work, when he knows nothing 
about it, to disarm his man?** 

" He goes to work as best he can," 
lie answered; "have you coolness, 
idiot ? " 

"Yes." 

" Ah well, have no hesitation ; go 
straight ahead, blockhead, and you 
will kill him." 

This prediction produced no sinis- 
ter impression upon me. Did I desire 
to kill him? No, certainly, I am 
very humane and not revengeful I 
could not see clearly beneath the 
spell that influenced me. I wished 
to conquer, but I did not think 
myself skilful enough to choose tlie 
means of doing so. I knew my ad- 
versary to be formidable, but I did 
not fear him ; that is all I recollect 
of this rapid drama, in which I 



played the part of an' impassioned 
man. At that moment I should have 
r^arded any philosophic scruple as 
an aigument of fear. 

I had taken Lion and Marco for 
seconds ; I desired that the affair 
should be clearly an engagement be- 
tween soldiers and artists. Yachard 
having the choice of weapons, we 
fought with swords. I do not know 
what passed. For two or three min- 
utes I saw a scintillation at the end 
of my arm, I felt a burning heat in 
my breast, as if my blood, in haste 
to leave me, was rushing out to meet 
a thousand sword-points. I thought 
to parry an attack, when Yachard 
rolled upon the grass. It seemed to 
me as if my weapon had crossed the 
space : I sought my adversary oppo- 
site, and he was dying at my feet. 

I had fancied myself cool, but I 
perceived that I was completely 
intoxicated; and when I heard the 
regimental sui^geon say, "He is dead," 
I thought that he was speaking of 
me, and was astonished to find my- 
self still standing. 

At last I understood that I had 
just killed a man ; but I felt no re- 
morse, for he had had ninety-nine 
chances to my one, and I was wound- 
ed in Uie arm. t did not perceive it 
till they came to dress it, and at that 
moment I saw the livid face of Ya- 
chard, who seemed absolutely life- 
less. I" felt a chill through all my 
body, but my mind took no real cog- 
nizance of it 

He was seriously injured, but he 
recovered ; he was not worthy of a 
dramatic end. He has lost his 
brother since then, and has married 
the Sainte-Glaire, who styles herself 
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at present Baroness de Yachatd^ but 
who gives no more regattas. 

As for me, I was surprised on 
leaving the scene of the duel to see 
Moranbois beside me. He had fol- 
lowed me, and, without showing 
himself, had witnessed tlie affair. 
Silently he conducted me home, and 
silently he passed the night with me. 
I was agitated, and I dreamed con- 
tinually, but only of the theatre, not 
of the combat On awaking I. per- 
ceived my Hercules sleeping in a 
chair behind my curtains. He re- 
plied to my thanks by a vituperation ; 
but he pressed my hand, saying that 
he was satisfied with me. 

My wound was not serious, and 
notwithstanding the warning of the 
surgeon, for whose visit I did not 
wait, I hastened to make inquiries 
concerning my victim's condition. 
It seemed hopeless ; but by evening 
there was less cause for anxiety, and 
I was able to attend rehearsal, with- 
out emotion, and without having my 
arm in a sling.. 

I supposed that no one at the the- 
atre knew anything about the matter, 
for in the city nothing had as yet 
transpired; but Moranbois had told 
my«companions everjrthing, and Bel- 
lamare received me with open arms. 

"You showed us last night," he 
said, " that you were an actor, but it 
needed not this affair of honor to 
convince us that you were a man. 
Ah ! do not habituate yourself to 
these amusements; now that you 
have talent, it would be disagreeable 
for me to see my handsome young 
premier return with his eyes put out, 
or crippled I shall insert it in your 
next engagement that duelling is for- 



bidden on account of your duties at 
the theatre." 

While thus jesting with a lively 
manner, he had a tear in the comer 
of his eye. I saw that he loved me, 
and I embraced him tenderly. Im- 
p<Sria also embraced me, saying, — 
" Do not repeat this." 
She then added in an undertone^ 
" Lawrence, you are good and brave, 
but every one here believes — what 
is not, and what cannot be. Be con- 
siderate also, and let it be imder- 
stood that you do not think of me." 

" And what matters it to you ? " I 
replied, wounded by her preoccupa- 
tion, after the crisis from which I 
had hardly emerged, and whose 
palpitations still shook my breast 
"When they would tell you that I 
love you, would it be a di^;iace for 
you?" 

" No, certainly," said she, "but— •* 
" But what ? That one whom you 
prefer would be unwilling ? " 

" If I prefer any one, -he does not 
think of me, as I have told you. 
Only, I accepted your friendship, 
and cannot pledge myself to any- 
thing mora Must everytliing be 
changed between us ? Shall I be 
obliged to put a constraint upon my- 
self, to be reserved, to treat you as a 
young man with wliom one counts 
her words and even her glances, that 
she may not seem to act coquettishly 
or foolishly ? You know well that I 
wish to remain free, and that^ on that 
account, I must not suffer myself to 
love. If you are my friend, you will 
not enter on a contest which has 
always terrified me and put me to 
flight You do not wish to spoil a 
happiness that I have gained with so 
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much difficulty, after troubles and 
misfortunes of which you have no 
idea?" 

I was governed by her. I swore 
to her that I would always be her 
brotherly associate, and that she 
should not have to protect herself 
from my besiegings. I did not think 
to accuse her of coldness or selfish- 
ness, although the fact might have 
appeared patent to me, since she was 
not in love with another, or overcome 
that love that she might not under- 
go its consequences. 

L£on was pleased with me also, 
and he told me so with effusion. 
Engine overwhelmed me with caress- 
es, Anna began to admire me as a 
hero, Lambesq detested me more, 
little Marco conceived an infatuation 
for me, and made himi^elf my shadow. 
Purpurin, wishing to testify his es- 
teem, called me M. de Lawrence ; 
Moranbois, while continuing to treilt 
me roughly, ceased to call me bump- 
kin. The lowest employee of the 
theatre believed himself ennobled by 
my glory ; in one day I had become 
the lion of the troupe. 

They soon began to discuss the 
event in the city. The regiment ac- 
knowledged as little as possible the 
rude lesson, given by a strolling 
player to an officer. Yachard was 
neither loved nor respected ; but 
although atr heart their sympathies 
were with me and not with him, the 
esprit de corps did not allow them 
to take my part, and some of them 
spoke of a chance thrust on my side, 
followed by an awkward one. The 
civilians did not consent that I 
should play so insignificant a rdle, 
and in the coffee-houses there were 



tolerably sharp arguments concerning 
me. The soldier loves the actor^ 
without whom he would perish of 
ennui in the barracks, but he does 
not like to have a pikin ^ an adept 
with the sword; while among the 
civilians they were delighted H) see 
a pScin of the lowest rank, that is, 
an actor, cope with military bul- 
lies. 

In higher circles, at the prefection 
at the general's, and in the city draw- 
ing-rooms, they were excited, they 
questioned and commented ; the ul- 
tra respectable people were scandal- 
ized at the ardor with which over- 
hasty young spirits extolled me, to 
such a degree that Bellamare, acute 
and prudent as experience, assembled 
us on the eve of the advertised per- 
formance, and said to us with his 
accustomed playfulness: — 

''My little children, we have 
gathered palms of glory in this good 
town; but military glory is denied 
the artisjb, and from various intelli- 
gence that I have received, it seems 
that we bid fair to have a dis- 
turbance to-morrow evening in the 
parterre and even in the orchestra. 
We shall serve as a pretext for 
antipathies or ill-feeling of which we 
are ignorant, but for which the ad- 
ministration or public opinion woidd 
hold us responsible. The surest way 
is to paste a slip across the poster, 
and to secure our second-class car- 
riage for this evening. Our persons 
absent^ our glory will remain untar- 
nished by the fisticuffs which may 
be forced to, buffet apple-cores to- 
morrow; for if the artist has his 

* A name giren to dyiUtns betring annt 
during UMorrectioiia or other distnrbuices. 
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devoted partisans, the warrior has his 
likewise. Let us make off, then, and 
may the gods of Olympus, Apollo, 
and Mars protect us ! " 

^Hurrah for Bellamare, who is 
always right!" cried Marco; "but 
huruth for Lawrence also, whom none 
of us will ever disown!" 

" Let us all cry*' Hurrah for Law- 
rence I ' replied Bellamare. *' He is 
our pride, all the same I " 

''You counted on making money 
here," said I, '' and my laurels cost 
you dearer than they are wortL" 

"My son," he replied, "money 
always comes to him who knows 
how to wait for it ; and if it never 
comes, honor is more precious." 

Before leaving, I wished to obtain 
some further news of Yachard, and 
I hastened to his house. The Baron 
himself received me in the dining- 
room, where his breakfast was served, 
and where, without recognizing me, 
80 absent-minded was he, he offered 
me a chair. I thanked him, and was 
about to withdraw, when he remem- 
bered ma 

" Ah ! veiy well ! " said he ; " it 
is you who — fu — fu — you who 
have nearly killed my — fu — fu 7- 
You regret it; very well — fu — fu — 
An absurd quarrel, very unfortunate, 
very unfortunate! But what could 
he do? A soldier — fu — fu — is 
obliged to be hasty, and you had 
taken away his — fu — f u — his 
mistress — " 

I felt that the blood mounted to 
my head, and that I was ready to 
quarrel with the Baron for having 
believed, and persisting in believing, 
his brother's impudent lie. 

"How is he ? " I broke in precipi- 



tately ; " I have nothing else to hear; 
do you hope to save him?" 

" Yes, yes, fu — fu — we have 
hopes." 

" Ah well, when he is recovered, 
have the kindness to tell him that 
I did not wish to quit the country, 
without leaving him my address, 
in case he should wish to repeat 
it" 

And I gave him the name and 
address of my father, which he took 
and examined with a stupid air, 
saying: "Bepeat it? — but no! — 
Why ? repeat it with whom ? Law- 
rence, fu — fu — nurseryman and 
kitchen-gardener, that is not you ? " 

"It is my father!" 

" You are not a gentleman, then ? 
They said fu — fu — that you were 
of good family I " 

"I am of good family, with all 
deference to you." 

"Then, — don't understand — ** 

And his stupefaction found vent 
in a humming so prolonged, that I 
profited by it to shrug my shoulders 
and retira . 

Before the door I encountered one 
of the lieutenants who had been my 
accomplice at the regatta, and he 
detained me to chat about my duel 
for quarter of an hour. I was on 
the point of leaving him, having 
bidden him adieu, when we heard a 
strange and mysterious duet issue 
from the apartment on the ground- 
floor; it was the whistling of two 
persons, who seemed to repeat a 
lesson, sometimes replying to each 
other, and sometimes joining in con- 
cert 

"The Captain is out of danger," 
said the young officer to me; "he 
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-whistles with his brother; I lecog- 
nize his /w /Ww" 

" How I you are sure ? Day be- 
fore yesterday he was as good as 
dead^ and to-day he hums!" 

''It is even so. When he was 
three quarters dead he whistled 
mentally^ 111 be bound; and when 
he is reaUy dead he will whistle in 
eternity/' 

" But in his present condition his 
idiot of a brother, instead of exciting 
him, ought to keep him quiet ! " 

^ If you believe tliat either of them 
knows what he is about, you attrib- 
ute more sense to them than they 
ever had. This muffled imitation of 
a flute, this collection of musical 
scraps, has been given them by 
Providence, to conceal from their 
own eyes, and to reveal to those of 
others, the absolute emptiness of 
their minds." 

It was thus that I separated from 
the Yacliard whom I had run through, 
but who has never sought his re- 
venge. 

Now, monsieur, I shall soon ar- 
rive at the principal events of my 
recital, and I will pass over in si- 
lence that mass of adventures, disa- 
greeable or ludicrous, which occur 
daily in the life of travellers, in that 
of actors more particularly. Of all 
nomads, we observe the closest and 
laugh the most at human life, be- 
cause we seek everywhere for types 
to reproduce and exaggerate. Every 
ridiculous or eccentric person is a 
model who unwittingly poses for 
us. Comedians find an ample and 
I continual harvest to reap. Serious 
lactors, especiaUy the lovers, are less 
l&ypred. They can study manner. 



expression, costume, and accent ; but 
they very seldom have an opportu- 
nity (if they ever have it) of seeing 
acted and of hearing spoken the 
passion which they desire to express 
with charm or eneigy. One circum- 
stance in their, favor, however, is that 
they are generally endowed with 
very little intelligence, and are con- 
tent with attitudes and intonations 
stereotyped and learned by heart 
Unfortimately for me, I had a little 
good sense and reflection, and I 
found this fashion of speaking like 
everybody else a mere jugglery of 
aU serious work' and true inspiraUon. 
I told my trouble to Bellamare. 

** You are right,'' he answered ; '' I 
can only teach you the notes with 
which one can repeat his playing, 
when he cannot grasp the chord. 
Each person should express accord- 
ing to his own nature, and the great 
artists are those who are all powerful 
in themselves. EInow yourself, try 
yourself, and risk yourself.'' 

I made vain efforts. I was filled 
with passion, but I could express it 
on the stage no more than in real 
life. This necessity of .concealing 
love from her who inspired it was, 
perhaps, too great a sacrifice of my 
wiU, too great a sacrifice of my- 
self. I could not find in fiction the 
accent which my inmost emotion 
wanted. At Beaugency, where I 
made my second essay, I did not re- 
gain the spirit which had animated 
me at Orleans, on the day of my 
duel I was, according to my com- 
rades, very good, that is to say, 
according to myself, very mediocre. 
I had improved in one respect, how- 
ever, I had 'rid mjrself of the air 
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of impertineDce or Mmml I acted 
•oitablj ; if mj idle bad a shade ci 
timidity, I rendered it natnxmnj; in 
short, I had found the air whieh be- 
came mj age and mj chacactei: I 
liad grown supportable, but I must 
remain insignificant; and the worst 
of the matter, was that Bellamare 
*was satisfied with it^ and all my com- 
panions sided with him. Tbej knred 
xne ; thej had begun to lore me too 
^ell, to ask me onlj to sta j with 
them, and not to see my (aultsi 

This was also Imp^ria's frame of 
mind. I was too handsome, she de- 
clared, to displease the public. I was 
too good a^d too amiable for the com- 
pany to be able to dispense with m& 

As to the present, my object was 
attained. I had dreamed only of 
living near her, without being disa- 
greeable to her ; but as regarded the 
future, I saw not the slightest pros- 
pect of the fortune or renown which 
would have permitted me to aspire 
to be her support, and I must live 
on, from day to day, very gay, very 
spoiled, very happy, and at heart 
very hopeless. 

On leaving Beaugency a very ro- 
mantic adventure happened to me, 
which left its trace upon my life. I 
can relate it to you, without com- 
promising any one, as you will see. 

We were to go on to Tours, with- 
out stopping at*Blois, where another 
company was in operation at that 
time. L6on asked Bellamare if he 
was willing to leave him in that 
town for a day or two. He had a 
fHend there, who uiged him to spend 
twenty-four hours with him. Bella- 
nare replied that he could refuse 
aotfaing to so devoted a pemionnaire, 



and tbatL bcsidBi^ be aiBo cosoxed en 
stopping at Bbm Imp^na aaked to 
pMS the n^hi at the hoCd, to take 
care of Anna» who bad found hendf 
quite scriooaly indispoeed on leaving 
Beaugency, and needed a littk real 

The remainder of the troupe eoo- 
tinued on their way toward Toiii% 
under the direction of IforanboisL 
BeUamare installed himself with the 
two young actreasea^ in a hotel of the 
lower town ;and L&m insisted on my 
taking up my qnarten with him at 
the honae of his friend, who would 
be pleased to know me and to enter- 
tain me. I accepted on condition 
that I should go there after the per- 
formance, and that be should not jse- 
sent me to his friend until the next 
morning ; Bellamare had allowed me 
also twenty-four hours' leisure. 

** Do not stand on ceremony,** Lfon 
said to me ; * my friend ia a bache- 
lor, and you will be perfectly free at 
his house. At any hour of the night 
that you present yourself with your 
valise, the eoneitfye will admit you 
and show you to your room. I will 
warn him, and he will expect you 
without waiting for you.** 

He gave me the address, and some 
directions, after which he left me. 
I was curious to see the acting of 
the troupe that occupied the town, 
and to know if other provincial lov- 
ers were better or worse than L 
They were worse, which was little 
consolation. During the perform- 
ance a fearful storm swept over the 
town, and it was stiU raining in 
torrents when we left the theatre 
amid a great confusion of carriages 
and umbrellas. 

In the lobby of the theatre I met 
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a young artist whom I had known 
Bomewhat at Paris, and who took me 
to a neighboring caf6 to await the 
end of the shower. He even offered 
to share his room with me, which 
was very near the theatre, and tried 
to dissuade me from seeking my 
lodging in the old town behind the 
hill, in the lost quarters, as he said, 
where it would be very difficult to 
direct me. I feared lest L6on, de- 
spite his promise, had taken the 
trouble to await me, and, as soon as 
the sky had grown a little clearer, I 
hastened in search of No. 23 of the 
street specified, whose name, with 
your permission, I will not speak. 

I was indeed compelled to search 
for some time, to ascend I know not 
how many perpendicular flights of 
steps, to descend several others, and 
find my way at random in the pic- 
turesque, narrow, sombre, and com^^ 
pletely deserted streets. The clock 
on an old church was striking one in 
the morning, when I at last ascer- 
tained that I was in the wished-for 
street, before the door of No. 23. 
Was it really 23 ? Was it not 25 ? 
I was about to ring, when a wicket 
was opened as if some one had heard 
me coming. Some one looked out at 
me ; the door also was opened, and 
sn old servant, whose face even I 
did not see, asked me, in a low voice, 
-" Is it you t " 

" It is I, certainly," I replied ; ^ the 
friend whom they expect*' 

''Hush! hush!" she answered; 
^ follow me." 

I thought that everybody was 
asleep, or that there y^^ some one 
sick in the house, and I followed my 
£uide on tiptoe. She wore list shoes, 



and walked like a j^hantom, her face 
veiled by her white cap. I ascended 
after her a winding staircase of the 
renaissance style, dimly lighted by 
a night-lamp^ but seemingly of ex- 
quisite workmanship. I was in one 
of those ancient,well-preserved houses 
which form the interest and orna- 
ment of provincial towns, — of Blois 
in particular. At the first UnHing 
the old woman paused^ opened a door 
with a delicately wrought lock, and 
said to me, " Enter, and above all do 
not go out" 

*' Nevfr ? " said I, laughing. 

''Hush I hush I" she replied with 
a fearful tone, placing one finger on 
her lips. 

Then I saw her pale and austere 
face, which appeared {iemtastic to me, 
and which faded into the shadow of 
the staircase like a dreauL 

" Evidently," thought I, " there is 
in this charming mansion a person 
at the point of death. This mil not 
be cheerful, but perhaps I may be of 
some assistance to L^on at this pain- 
ful moment" 

And I penetrated into an apart- 
ment delicious in form, carving, and 
furniture. I reckoned on finding 
L^on there. I stepped noiselessly 
across an antechamber which pre- 
ceded a delightful drawing-room, or 
rather boudoir, where there was a 
fire, an agreeable precaution in this 
stormy weather, which had drenched 
and chilled me; wax tapers burned 
in the candelabra, two great arm- 
chairs of rare design occupied the 
chimney-comers ; but their cushions 
of Tours brocade, fresh and rounded, 
did not indicate that any one had sat 
there recently. The rich furniture. 
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that case L^on should occupy it^ 
and I began to look about for a 
second sleeping-room locked with 
the same key. 

There was none. I resolved to 
install myself there gayly, convinced 
that I should discover next day that 
the housekeeper had lost her wits. 
It was her affair, and not mine: I 
was weary, I was cold, and my slight 
wound was somewhat painful, and 
my first astonishment giving place 
to the need of rest and sleep, I seated 
myself on the sofa, touched a match 
to the pile of kindlings heaped up in 
the fireplace, and b^an to take off 
my shoes, whose dusty-white prints 
I was ashamed to leave upon the 
carpet 

While regarding the reflection of 
the bed in the Venetian mirror, in- 
clined toward me, I noticed that the 
silk counterpane had not been turned 
back, and there was nothing to in- 
dicate that this handsome couch was 
not merely for ornament I raised 
the folds of damask, and perceived 
that there were neither sheets nor 
blankets on the mattress of white 
satin. Tliis made me consider again. 
Evidently this luxurious lodging had 
not been designed for me, or surely 
there was a more modest bed some- 
where within the reach of simple 
mortals. In vain I sought for it 
Nothing in the dressing-closets ; no 
alcove* hidden in the wall ; nothing 
to lie down on, unless the normal 
occupant of the blue room was a tiny 
ady capable of compressing herself 
mthm the limits of the little Chinese 
satin sofa. But as I already measured 
five feet five inches in height, there 
was no hope for me, even if I occupied 



the whole of it^ and I resigned my- 
self, at first, to sleeping in a sitting 
posture; but after five minutes I 
was too warm, and stretched myself 
out on the carpet, in the middle of 
the chamber; five minutes later I 
was too cold. Decidedly, my scratch 
made me a little feverish; I found 
that Leon's proffered hospitality was 
a sorry jest, and forbidding me to 
leave the apartment appeared to me 
like the transparent stamp of a hoax. 
Still, Lton was not facetious. So 
absolute a silence reigned through- 
out the house, that one would have 
thought it deserted. The same si- 
lence in the street The moon now 
fully, lighted up this sloping road, 
which descended in windings, bor- 
dered by walls overhung by wide- 
branched trees. The gardens were 
interspersed here and there by hous- 
es, which seemed to grow smaller 
and smaller, by reason of the declivi- 
ty ; there was no chance at night to 
distinguish between ancient hotek 
and modem villas, our age not hav- 
ing invented a characteristic archi- 
tecture. 

I dared not open the window^ for 
I might still suppose that there was 
the precious sleep of illness to be 
regarded. But I saw very distinctly 
through the blue glass, and the pic- 
ture I contemplated received a fan- 
tastic brightness from it, like that of 
an operatic moonlight There were 
no shutters, tlie renaissance windows 
being in prismatic cross-bars. The 
lindens, all in blossom, lifted their 
great round heads above the wall in 
front ; a little farther off, a vine-clad 
arbor was supported by pilasters on 
a terrace ; on the right, a little struo- 
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tore, which might be a portei^s lodge, 
resembled an antique tomb. I know 
not why this empty, silent street, 
with its low edifices, its elegant 
forms, and its squares of greenery, 
made me fancy how a suburb of 
Pompeii or a part of Tusculum 
must* once have looked, seen in the 
gray of the morning. As a distant 
clock was striking half past one I 
decided to roll myself in my trav- 
elling-blanket, and stretch myself 
upon the satin mattress, drawing over 
me the vast counterpane, by which 
means I found myself most comfort- 
ably established, and fell speedily 
into that agreeable wandering which 
precedes a sweet sleep. , 

It was the first time in my life 
that I had occupied so rich and so 
downy a couch; it would probably 
be the last; I was not sorry to inhale 
thd perfume oi^ this elegant wealth 
and refined taste. The fire continued 
to crackle, and to cast great waves 
of light over the pictures, furniture, 
and ceiling, which last was painted 
to simulate light clouds upon a rosy 
sky. Gradually the fire died down, 
and clothed the whole with a soft and 
luminous atmosphere, which must 
have resembled the famous azure 
grotto. I asked myself if the influ- 
ence of some kindred association 
might not have caused my dream. 
I recalled the farm-house where I 
had grown up ; the great family-room 
with rough beams for a ceiling, 
whence hung clusters of shining 
onions and scarlet tomatoes by way 
of lustres; the walls covered with 
stew-pans and basins of gleaming 
copper; the noises which broke in 
upon my first sleep ; the rocking of 



the children's cradles ; the dogs that 
barked in the court-yard, when the 
oxen stirred in the stable, or when 
a distant wagoner passed by, whose 
heavy cart crushed the gittvel in 
regular cadence, and whose horses 
walking with equal step made the 
bells on their collars sing do fa do rt 
mi do. Again I saw my mother, 
and the three poor children, younger 
than myself, who died in the same 
year ; my father, still young, putting 
me to bed, while my mother nuised 
the last-bom and drawing over my 
face the great rough linen sheets 
which would prevent me from being 
disturbed by flies that might be ear- 
lier astir than I. 

" Here," thought I, " there are no 
flies, but there are no sheeta" 

And I wondered naively if it was 
the custom of grandees to do without 
them. At every question that I asked 
myself I felt the heaviness of sleep, 
which replied with supreme uncon- 
cern, " Wliat matter ? " A clear and 
silvery sound awoke me ; it was 
the voice of a nightingale, perched 
in the garden opposite, which came 
to me through the glass and the cur- 
tains with a slender ray of moonlight 
I said to myself that the bird, an 
eloquent artist, without taking any 
trouble, and without fear of failure, 
a satisfied lover and accepted pro- 
tector, was happier on his branch 
than I upon the' satin and the down ; 
and I slept again profoundly, so pro- 
foundly that I did not hear some one 
enter the next room, and was aroused 
only by a noise of tongs with which 
the drawing-room fire was being 
stirred. 

Some sudden insight restrained 
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ine from calling ont, ''L^on, is it 
you ? " Had I slept long ? My fire 
was burned out ; the moon now shone 
before my window, one of whose 
curtains I had left a little raised. I 
sprang up and walked noiselessly to 
the tapestry door, which separated 
me from the boudoir, and which I 
drew aside a hair's breadth to take 
a cautious survey. My anticipation 
was realized. A woman of elegant 
appearance, richly dressed in black, 
and wearing a lace veil, liad taken 
possession of the apartment Was it 
the marchioness of my expectations ? 
It was impossible for me to see her 
« face, which was turned aside from 
the mantel-piece, and was not re- 
flected by the mirror, placed very 
high, to agree with its surroundings ; 
but through the black lace I distin- 
guished a head of splendid blond 
hair, and a magnificent neck. The 
figure was supple, slight without be- 
ing fragile, the movements youthful, 
confident, and graceful I perceived 
all this, for she raised her arm to ex- 
tinguish the tapers, still burning in 
the candelabra; she drew one arm- 
chair from the chimney-corner, 
brought the other nearer, and put a 
cushion under her feet The only 
illumination now was that of a sin- 
gle taper, overshadowed by a little 
blue capital She seated herself with 
a weary air, and disappeared in the 
depths of the great arm-chair, leav- 
ing in sight only the silhouette of 
her charming foot before the fire. 
A little Russia leather bag and a 
lai^ travelling-wrap of English wa- 
terproof cloth were placed on the 
round table. No other package, no 
waiting-maid, no member of the 



household, taking the trouble to 
ceive her. Evidently, it was an in- 
timate friend, with whom they used 
no ceremony, to whom they had said 
as to me, "Come when you please, 
you will trouble no one, and no one 
will trouble himsel£" Some near 
relative of the master, a sister per- 
haps ? A mistress ; certainly not, he 
would not have left her alone. 

Whoever she was, she was there, 
she was cold, she followed my ex- 
ample and wanned herself before 
gping to bed. Wliat would she 
think of that bed without sheets or 
blankets, which had puzzled me so 
much 7 That was not my concern ; 
but what caused me a very serious 
perplexity was the other surprise 
that awaited her, — that of finding a 
previous occupant in this blue cham- 
ber on which she seemed to count 
implicitly, since she did not take the 
pains to examine it in advance, as I 
had done. 

One does not think to profit by 
such a situation when one is twenty, 
and bears witb him all the bashful- 
ness and modesty of an ideal love. 
I felt only dread of the approaching 
scene ; the shrieks of the woman be- 
lieving in an ambush, the absurdity 
of my apparent boldness, the arous- 
ing of my host, hastening in the di- 
rection of her cries, the laughter or 
reproaches, who could tell 7 A ridic- 
ulous situation for me, painful for 
the lady, embarrassing for the master 
of the house. In an instant I turned 
over in my dizzy head all the means 
of escaping without exposure; to 
retreat by the window was danger- 
ous, but possible ; only it must be 
opened, this window, and the lady 
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would ciy, • Thieves ! * It would be 
still worse if I conoesled myself un- 
der tlie bed or in the curtains. I 
had had leisure to ascertain that 
there was no egress from the dress- 
iog-closet I could -arrive at only 
one decision, which was to show my- 
self at once, and explain all immedi- 
ately, hastening to yield the place to 
her. This was what I was about to 
do, and was preparing for it, when the 
lady started at the sound of a foot- 
step coming from the anteroom, and 
ran to meet the new arrival I prof- 
ited by this diversion to rearrange 
the bed, to take my travelling-beg 
and blanket^ and put on my shoes 
again, that I might not be surprised 
in the very act of house-breaking. 

I had not yet finished these speedy 
preparations, and was stiU seated on 
the S0&, drawing on my boots with 
a nervous hand, when I heard in the 
boudoir the sound of a voice too pe- 
culiar to leave me in doubt for a mo- 
ment ; it was the voice of Bellamare. 
While complicating the problem still 
further, this unlooked-for circum- 
stance reassured me. The . lady, not 
finding herself alone with me, would 
have no fear, and on my side, I 
knew that Belhunare would explain 
my presence so quickly and so well, 
that there would not be a moment's 
suqricion of the purity of my inten- 
iiooM, Besides, who knew if this 
penon meant to stay, and if this 
were not merely a business appoint- 
nueot } Theatrical aflTairs are some- 
times conducted with the most cau- 
tious secrecy. I resolved to await 
the end of the overture and not to 
listen ; but the silence about us was 
90 profound, and the wainscoted 



boudoir so resonant, that, in spite of 
the care the lady took to subdue her 
voice, it was impossible for me to 
lose a word of the dialogue, which I 
will try to give you, word for word. 

** You were admitted without hav- 
ing to wait, were you not. Monsieur 
Bellamare?" 

*'And without being questioned; 
yes, madame, with the recommenda* 
tion not to make a noise." 

"Yes, on account of the next 
house, Na 23, which is occupied at 
present" 

** I know it Two of my actors are 
staying there." 

" Two ? ah heavens I who ! " 

" I presume that you know neither 
of them." 

** I know them .alL I have fol- 
lowed your performances to Orleans 
and Beaugency. Is it M. I^on ? 

''Yes, madame, L&)n and Law- 
rence." 

" What a singular coincidence I I 
am so confused — ^. I do not know if 
I shall have the courage to tell you, 
now — Heavens I how extraordinary 
my conduct must seem to you I 
What an opinion you must have of 
me!" 

"I am a man who has seen so 
many extraordinary things, that he 
has ceased to be astonished at any- 
thing ; and as to my opinion, it ought 
not to disturb you. I have not the 
honor of your acquaintance ; I know 
neither your name nor your condi- 
tion, neither your country nor your 
residence, since you are not at home 
here ; neither your age nor your face, 
since you conceal it from me by a 
veil I understood perfectly that it 
concerned an aCTair of the heart, and 
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did not for a* moment suppose you 
were enamored of my forty years and 
snnbumed visage. Your letter was 
urgent and charming. I am kind- 
hearted and obliging ; I came. You 
have requested secrecy; I inake a 
point of justifying your confidence. 
So I am here at youV service ; speak ; 
come to the point, without fear. The 
nights are short at this season ; lose 
no time, if you fear to be seen on 
leaving the house." 

" You seem so good to me, and I 
know you to be so delicate, that I 
will take courage. I love a young 
man who is a member of your troupe." 

*' Lawrence or Leon ? " 

" Lawrence." 

^ He deserves to be loved ; he is a 
brave and worthy fellow." . 

**! know it; I have obtained all 
the information possible about him. 
I witnessed his dSbtU: he pleased 
me. He did not display his talent 
to advantage that evening; he was 
confused. His face awoke my sym- 
pathy, ; his voice went to my heart 
Another evening I saw him again, 
and he was admirable ; he made me 
tremble and weep. I felt that I loved 
him madly; but this secret would 
never have left my heart, had it not 
been for the events which followed 
this performance." 

"The duel with Captain Va- 
chard ? " 

"Precisely. I know this Va- 
chard : he wished to address me ; he 
was iU received, for he was inexpres- 
sibly disagreeable to ma Wounded 
by the bluntness of my refusal, he 
slandered ma It is his habit; he 
is a dishonorable man. He then be- 
-came odious to me, although he had 



done me no injuiy. My life is with- 
out reproach, I might even say with- 
out emotion, and no one who knew 
me credited his falsehoods ; but the 
men of the present day have lost the 
chivalric instinct; and among those 
who were my natural defenders there 
was not one who dared say' to this 
soldier, "You have lied !" The les- 
son he deserved must needs be given 
him in connection with another wo- 
man, an actress, and by a veiy young 
man. I resolved, from that moment^ 
to struggle no longer against the pas- 
sion with which the artist had in- 
spired me, and to make his fortune 
and his happiness, — if he would con- 
sent 1 " 

" The dense I * fortune and happi- 
ness ' ; when one can unite those 
two extremes, one always con- ' 
sents ! " 

" Stay I It was not for me that he 
fought I have been informed of all 
the particulars; it was for a com- 
rade, for this charming Imp^ria, 
with whom I should be in love, 
were I a man, and whom' I have 
applauded since then just the same^ 
and with all my heart I am good- 
natured, and I know how to be just. 
If these young people love each oth- 
er, as it is very possible and very 
natural to suppose, keep my secret 
I have told you nothing ; and as for 
me, I will be resigned ; I will con- 
quer myself; I will have hoped 
nothing, felt nothing ; but if, as some 
say, there is absolutely nothing be- 
tween them, if Lawrence merely 
wished to make the dignity of the 
artist respected in her, you who 
must know the truth, you whose 
character and reputation are of the 
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greatest weight in my ejes^ you will 
reassuie me, and assist me in mak- 
ing myself known." 

''The last version is the true one. 
Imptfria is a person of perfect purity, 
and even somewhat shy. She con- 
fides in me as if I were her father. 
If Lawrence had spoken of love to 
her, and if she had loved him, she 
would have taken me for confidant 
and adviser. If he had spoken of 
love to her, and she had not re- 
sponded to it, she would, perhaps, 
have concealed it from me ; but she 
would have treated him with cold- 
ness and distrust, whereas I see a 
peaceful and lively friendship exist- 
ing between them.'' 

"You are sure, then, that he does 
not love her ? " 

" I think I may be sure of it I 
can ascertain by observing him, 
without saying anything, or by ques- 
tioning him in your behalf." . 

"In my behalf? no, certain- 
ly not yet! Tou must first know 
who I am. I am twenty-four years 
old ; I am the daughter of an artist 
who left me some fortune; I mar* 
ried a man of rank who had none, 
who did not make me happy, and 
who left me a widow at nineteen. I 
went to live with my father again, 
who also died, last year, leaving me 
alone in the world, and since then I 
have lived in retirement I am still 
in mourning. I adored my father, 
and swore that if I ever married 
again, I would wed an artist, and 
that I would marry only for love. I 
have the right ; I have the means, as 
they say, vulgarly; I have twenty 
thousand francs a year, and all the 
elegant comfort that my father knew 



how to create for hiiiseUl My hus- 
band did not have time to squander 
my dowry. So I can choose, and I 
have chosen. It is for you to learn 
if I am worthy of being happy and 
capable of being loved. Ascertain; 
my name and address are on this 
card. I fear no inquiriea As for 
my person, you must judge of that, 
also; I remove my veil" 

At this word, without thinking of 
my situation, I sprang firom the sofa» 
which creaked feebly, and would 
have betrayed my presence, if a 
quick exclamation from Bellamare 
had not covered this slight noise. 

"Ah my Lady Countess," cried 
he, after having glanced at the card, 
probably, "you are as beautiful as 
Lawrence is handsome, and you 
would be very wrong to doubt your 
omnipotence." 

I was behind the curtain ; I tried 
to draw it aside; my hand trem- 
bled; when I succeeded in ventur- 
ing a peep, it was too late; the 
accursed black veil, cruelly thick, 
was replaced upon the head and 
shoulders of my Galatea. I stayed 
there, not daring to look longer, for, 
if her back was turned to me, Bella- 
mare, seated in the comer opposite, 
was so situated that he could see 
the tapestry move. So, standing as 
if petrified, I heard the remainder 
of the dialogue. 

" I am glad that my face pleases 
you, Monsieur Bellamare ; you will 
tell him, when the time comes, that 
I am not ugly." 

" the dense ! " replied Bellamare, 
naively, well knowing that the spon- 
taneous expression of conviction nev- 
er ofiends a woman; "you are dis- 
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to tlie kbTTinth, in wldck I wm, fori 
a long tune^ lottT 

'Tluit is to my/ I fenMiked to 
JjtswrtDct, " that 70a lored the bema- 

tifol CoQlltCM ftiul til6 ^h ftyfcfT KT so- 

tress St tlie isino timo ?" 

« 

*Yes sad no, no snd 7ei;perlisps, 
horn do I know ? Toa will sasist me 
to resd my feelings desri j. Would 
joa like to wslk s litUe wmy ? I 
mm not nsed to remaining so in one 
plsee, snd thinking so Img sboot 
myselC* 

" Lei ns reiam to tlie town," ssid 
I; ^shsre mj dinner, snd we will 
lesame j€far recitsl this evenii^ or 
to-morrow, if joa pleasa" 

He sceepted, bat on condition thst 
I sfaoold go to his lather^s hoose with 
him, ss he hsd not seen him during 
the dsj, snd feared lest he mij^t be 
anxioos sboat him. We descended 
the moontain qoickl j, and, following 
the rapid coarse of the Yolpie, we 
were soon opon the plain. Lawrence 
took me straight across the msgnifi- 
cent meadows, to the faubooig of the 
town, which was not much more 
sqaalid and ugly than the town 
itselfl Between two stately walls 
of manure, we reached the hoose and 
groonds of Father Lawrence, which 
had nothing poetical about them, I 
assure yoo. The absence of any wo- 
man was perceptible in all the details 
of the yard and the interior, for one 
coold not api^y the name of woman 
to the old rirago who was performing 
her household labors, while giving an 
oeeasional glance or turn to the pot 
tipon the fire. The garden alone 
was well kept, and we found the 
sjder Ijiwrence there engaged in 
4%giflg a bed. lie was a man of 



ssTenty, wdl pteserfsd snd rana;^- 
ahly handsoBB^, hot withont ejqa es- 
sion and deaf as a post He eonld 
eri^hangfi with hissonslone the tew 
ideas he seemed to hare* for Law- 
rence replied to aU his questioas 
without raising his Toace> and ac- 
companying his wovds with s some- 
what mysterioos pantominie arranged 
between them. He understood Uiat 
I was s friendly risitor, and that I 
should fed.much interest in his veg- 
etables, for he did not spare me tha 
descriptioii ofs sing^ root^ snd relat- 
ed minutely, in an incompidienailJe 
patois, the story of sll hb horticultu- 
ral essays. Unable to communicate 
my impressions to him, I bore the 
infliction patiently, seeing Lawrence 
catch up the spade, and hastily com- 
plete the bed begun by his fiUhec 

"You must pardon me»" he said, 
"I had not done my task to-day, 
and my poor old man would haye 
worked too much, for he never com- 
plains, and often punishes me by 
doing double duty." 

I ssked him if this was an abso- 
lute necessity. 

" No," he replied, " we have enou^ 
to live on, without fatiguing our- 
selves ; but my father has a passion 
for the ground, and if he gave it a 
moment's rest^ he would think that 
he had committed a crime towards 
it He is a genuine peasant, as you 
see, and outside his garden the world 
does not exist The manure that we 
heap up around us is the horizon by 
which his thought is bounded, and 
within it are enclosed treasures of 
activity, patience, practical intelli- 
gence, prudence, and resignation. It 
you passed a day with him, you 
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, would love him in spite of yourself, 
lie has every virtue, — gentleness, 
cliasiity, clmrity, self-sacrifice. He 
does not understand what I have re- 
linquished iu returning to share his 
life ; but if it were necessary to make 
41 greater sacrifice for me, he would 
not hesitate. In short, monsieur, I 
respect and love him with all my 
heart I was very glad to show you 
his handsome face, and tell you what 
I think of him, before resuming my 
story. It is a good hour yet before 
you dine. We shall be quiet here, it 
is the day after the wedding, and all 
my companions are fatigued. I will 
conduct you to my tiny oasis, for I 
have one which consoles me for the 
monotony of my occupations and my 
habitation." 

He led the way to the back of the 
•enclosure, which was spread out, in a 
gentle* slope, upon the side of the hill, 
and was surrounded by walls high 
enough to intercept the view. 

"Formerly, our enclosure was 
charming," said La^vrence to me ; 
^it commanded an admirable country, 
and when, on returning from my last 
absence, my father proudly showed 
me this rampart that converted it 
into a tomb, saying, ' I hope that 
you will enjoy yourself here now,' I 
was seized with a frightful chagrin ; 
but he was so proud of his enclosure 
and his young fruit-trees, that I said 
nothing ; only, I reserved for myself 
the part you are about to see, — a 
bit of cartli the size of a pocket- 
Iiandkerchief, but which is my de- 
light, because nothing in it has been 
touched and spoiled." 

He opened a little gate, whose key 
h^ had al^out him, and we found our- 



selves upon a narrow strip of uncul- 
tivated ground which was supported 
by a bank of great rocks. 

" This is only the upper part/' he 
said, when I liad admired the view; 
"I possess the lower portion alsa 
Descend a little cautiously." 

He disappeared between two blocks 
of stone ; I followed him, and we de- 
scended perpendicularly from projec- 
tion to projection, till we reached a 
little torrent which glided along a 
rocky channel, without other noise 
than a mysterious murmuring. We 
were in a sort of natural oval well, 
for at the two extremities the rock 
united in such a way that it formed 
an arch above the running water, 
and the margin of the excavation 
was covered with a charming vegeta- 
tion. The soil of the kitchen garden 
pirobably oozed through its waUs, and 
the rains carried thither, in spite of 
the partition, the choicest of its earth 
and seeds, for the cultivated plants 
were intermingled there with the 
wild flora which had attained un- 
wonted proportiona In the bottom, 
the spicy arum, the elegant papyrus, 
the wonderfully graceful cotton-aster 
intertwined themselves, or grew side 
by side, with water-plantains, cal- 
urops, water-lilies, and alimas, which 
had sprung up of their own free will 
in a limpid pool, a sort of spring or 
drainage of the land, placed like a 
moveless diamond a little above the 
bed of the nmning stream. 

The whole extent was extremely 
limited, but of considerable depth, 
and nature had embellished it witli 
so much beauty and luxuriance that 
I was charmed. 

" I call this my Lethe,** said Law« 
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rence ; '' it is a golf of flowers, rocks, 
moss, and wild plants, where I come 
to foiget the past, when it tortures 
me too much. I lose myself in the 
contemplation of a cluster of wild 
roses, or a tuft of grass, and I imagine 
that I have never lived otherwise 
than as the stones and leaves ; they 
are happy as possible, living in their 
natural state, and not tormented in 
their passive existence. Why should 
not I be as glad as they, I, who in 
addition, possess the faculty of know- 
ing my happiness? But I cannot 
long remain so ; I feel that while my 
will says Yes, the cowardly tears that 
fall upon my idle hands say No /" 

*' Then let us not remain here. Do 
not relate your sorrows here; per- 
haps ih&y would destroy forever the 
virtue of your Lethe." 

"Who knows? perhaps it will 
produce the opposite effect The 
thoughts we strive to banish always 
return most obstinately. Stay; to- 
morrow I may not have the courage 
to continue my story, and I know 
that you must leave us at an early 
day. Let us swallow the bitter bev- 
erage at one draught!" 

And the gardener's son, having 
washed his earth-stained hands in 
the stream, thus resumed the history 
of his dramatic life. 



CONTINUATION OF THE STORY 
OF A ROLLING STONE 

THB SHIPWRECK. 

I left you in the boudoir attached 
to the blue room, Bellamare returning 
for his hat, myself issuing from be- 
hind the tapestry curtain, and appear- 



ing to him like the statue of the 
commander. 

He was surprised, uneasy, dis- 
turbed ; these emotions passed rapid- 
ly over his expressive countenance, 
and resolved themselves irresistibly 
into an immense burst of laughter. 

"You understand," said I, "that 
I came here firmly persuaded that 
I was entering No. 23 ; I was im- 
prisoned; I understood nothing; I 
slept—" 

" And you heard nothing ! ** 

"I heard. everything. I saw the 
lady, but with her veil down; I 
guessed at the figure, I could not 
see the face." 

"So much the worse for you, — 
a marvel ! a blond Foniarina I " 

"You are enamored of her, my 
dear manager?" 

Disinterestedly enamored." 
You would not marry her ? " 

" Certainly not" 

" Why ? " 

"You do not know, then, that I 
am already married ? " 

" On my honor, no." 

" I am, and charmed to be so, be- 
cause if I were not I might perhaps 
have a fancy for marriage, and meet 
with even worse luck." 

"Your wife — " 

''Is at the devil, I don't know 
where; but we have nothing to do 
with her. I am charged to sound 
you cautiously. Fate laughs at tlie 
precautions of the adorable Countess. 
Now I have only to question you, 
but not in this house, which is nei* 
ther ours nor hers. I know you to 
be honorable, I have no need to 
recommend silence. Let us go out 
(|uietly, and do not visit the next 
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house now. Come to my hotel: 
we will talk of the matter on onr 
way." 

The old woman who let us out 
testified no curiosity, said not a word 
to us, and closed the door noiselessly. 
When we bad gone far enough not to 
disturb the stillness of Uiis mysteri- 
ous street into which the daylight 
b^gan to steal, Bellamare said to me : 
** Ah well, here is a pretty d^biU in 
your love career! I can tell you 
nothing ; since you know all, my 
commission is at an end. It remains 
for you to consider, and ask yourself 
if you are willing that this first ad- 
venture of yoiu: life should be the 
last one ; for that is the lady's inten- 
tion, and she has a right to demand 
it What answer shall I give her ? " 

"You would do better to advise 
me than to question me," said I ; " I 
cannot be in love with a woman 
whom I have not seen, and I am so 
surprised and confused, that I have 
not an idea in my head. What 
should you think in my place ? " 

" Shall I tell you how I reasoned, 
under similar circumstances ? ** 

** Yes, I beg you will do so." 

" I was young, and no handsomer 
thanr I am now, but passionately fond 
of women, and women are always at- 
tracted by these earnest natures. So 
I had a very fair success, but a suc- 
cess as peculiar as my face and mind. 
An English lady possessed of mil- 
lions, whose niece I had saved from 
drowning, in a passage across Lake 
Geneva, fancied that she loved me, 
and wished to be loved in return. 
I asked nothing better, although I 
should have preferred the niece ; but 
the niece, with the eyes of fifteen, 



thought me very ugly, and the aunt, 
who had somewhat passed her thirti- 
eth year, wished to bind and enrich 
me by marriage. I shunned the 
question as much as possible; but 
when I saw that she clung to it with 
the obstinacy that these islanders 
display in their eccentricities, I 
packed my*portmanteau, and slipped 
off, in the early dawn, from the gar- 
dens of Armida. I never heard of 
my lady afterward, who was, for all 
that, a handsome and amiable crea- 
ture ; and I preferred to wed a lit- 
tle Columbine, of whom I was enam- 
ored, but who forsook me for a Lindor 
from Toulouse, who used to say to 
the dresser when going on the stage, 
Ddruz-moi mes tdtes mAUs, I was 
very wrong to marry this dancer, but 
I was very right in preferring her to 
the virtuous and romantic English- 
woman. Columbine, by regaining 
her liberty, did not deprive me of 
mina By preferring an ass to me, 
she did not take away my mind ; in 
short, by appreciating neither my 
talent nor my heart, she has left in- 
tact my heart and my talent*' 

"I understand," said I; "a wo- 
man who had given you fortune and 
respectability would have exercised 
over you morally a right of life and 
death." 

" And the more sweetness she dis- 
played in monopolizing and subdu- 
ing me, the more fettered and en- 
slaved I should feel, because I am, 
like you, kind and loyal; but how 
unhappy I should have been in the 
padded cage of social observance I 
A comic actor who is not as absurd 
in his private life as on the boanis 
soon turns to melancholy and sui- 
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cide. In short, I have rejected 
wealth, and more than once under 
other forms than that of marriage. 
I never would have chains. Every- 
body thinks that I have been wrong ; 
but as for me, I justify myself, be- 
cause I still feel young and joyous. 
Do not tell me your opinion as far 
as I am concerned; that is of no 
use; think of your own particular 
case. You are handsome, and not a 
comedian. The person whose heart 
you have gained appears as serious- 
ly in love as possible; you are not 
yet sufficiently launched in the the- 
atrical life to leave it with ineffacea- 
ble regret. Perhaps you are ambitious 
without knowing it, and capable of 
playing your part upon the stage of 
real life. If it be so, marry, my 
dear boy, marry ! life is a hillside ; 
it is the destiny of some to descend 
into the plains, where gold and wheat 
abound ; of others to ascend to the 
sterile rocks, where they reap only 
the wind and the clouds. Put your 
mind through a course of gymnas- 
tics ; you will see whether it is light 
or heavy, if it inclines toward the 
practical or lets itself be blown 
away by the idle boeeze. And on 
this, let us go and take a nap." 

1 followed him without replying, 
uncertain and weary. I threw my- 
self upon a bed, and found no escape 
from my perplexities. 
• Bellamare slept for several hours, 
and then prepared to leave with Im- 
p^ria and Anna, who was entirely 
recovered. 

" I leave you here, free until to- 
morrow" he said to me; "go find 
L^on and see the lions of the city 
with him.* And you can even ask 



his advice, without mentioning No. 
25 to him, and without giving him , 
any particulv, any hint, which might 
chance to lead him to guess the per- 
son afterwards. For the rest, Uon 
is as safe as myself; he ia a serious 
young man, a mind of lofty temper. 
Ilis opinion ought to have more 
weight with you than mine." 

*'Will you not tell me the name 
of the Countess." 

*' Never, unless she authorizes me 
to do so. At preiient, I am diaiged, 
if you remember, to ascertain if your 
heart is free. Is it, yes or no t " 

At that moment Impdria came 
out of her room, carrying her little 
carpet-bag, all worn and faded, and 
gathering together the folds of her 
small travelling-cloak, to cover up 
her dress, frayed at tlie armholes. 
The contrast of this modest poverty 
with the opulence of the lady whom 
I had caught a glimpse of through 
her rich laces occurred to me like a 
revelation of my true instinct Was 
I ambitious ? Was I susceptible to 
the spell of luxury, so dazzling to 
eyes not wont to view it? Was 
poverty repugnant to me ? Could 
my imagination conceive of an en- 
joyment of riches capable of making 
me forget the cherished image of my 
little comrade ? My soul cried no 
with all its might and all its spon- 
taneity. 

"Ah well," continued Bellamare 
in a low voice, *' I ask if your heart 
is free ? Are you deaf ? " 

'* Upon my word," I answered in 
an undertone, "the Countess is too 
curious." 

Bellamare took me by the arm, 
withdrew me two or three steps from 
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Imp^ria, and said to me, "If you 
care for this one; you cannot caie for 
the other 1 " 

I dared not impart my secret to 
Bellamare. I dreaded too much lest 
]ie sliould oppose me. I replied that 
I was free in every way, and that I 
should consider twice before renoun- 
cing so great an advantage. 

"You will rejoin us to-morrow at 
Tours?" said Imp^ria, as she was 
entering the railway carriage ; ** re- 
member that without you and Lton 
we shall not dare to take a step." 

" Have you not the others and the 
dear manager ? " 

''The dear manager will be too 
busy with the general installations* 
and the others are very nice, but they 
are not yoic Adieu ! amuse yourself 
well, and do not forget us." 

She departed, regarding me with 
so purely affectionate an expression, 
that the emotion of the blue room 
appeared like an empty dream. One 
would have said Imp^ria had divined 
my situation, and I persuaded my- 
self that her eyes said to me, " Do 
not love any other than me." 

I did not speak of these things to 
L^n. Since I was no longer unde- 
cided, I had no reason to consult 
him. I talked to him only of him- 
self. His friend of No. 23 was a 
scion of good family, serious and 
well informed enough for a man of 
leisure. We visited the castle of 
Blois together, whose history he 
related to us, interspersed with in- 
teresting details. That evening he 
invited us to spend with him, and 
have a cosey chat over our punch 
and excellent cigars. It was in this 
quiet conversation that I understood. 



for the first time, the piysterious pre- 
occupation of lAoxL 

Leon was no longer a boy : he was 
thirty-two; he had lived much and 
learned much in living. His ruling 
passion had always been the stage. 
Ue loved all its fictions, and accepted 
none of its realities. It was the 
spirit, and not the letter, that sus- 
tained him. He loved all his rdles, 
inasmuch as he completed them in 
his mind ; and, very careful as to his 
exterior costume and make-up, he 
always went upon the stage per- 
suaded that he was the character he 
was representing; but, at the same 
time, he detested all his rdles, be- 
cause he did not find them conceived 
or written in Iiis spirit In short, he 
was too much a master to be a vir- 
tuoso, too literary to be a performer ; 
and inwardly he never ceased to re- 
bel against his task, unwilling to 
renounce it, however, and imable to 
think of anything but his dear and 
odious profession. 

He wrote, as I have told you, and I 
was always convinced, I am still con- 
vinced, that he had genius, but the 
most unfortunate sort of genius that 
can fall to one's portion, — genius 
without talent His plays were full 
of originality, vigorous flights, strong 
and simple situations ; they had that 
stamp of grandeur and austerity of 
means which characterixe the great 
masters of former timea Despite 
these superior qualities, they were» 
for the most part, unavailable ; they 
needed to be entirely recast, and 
partly translated, to make the public 
comprehend them. Acted before ten 
or twelve persons of culture, they 
would have been found charming; 
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but every numerous audience repre- 
sents a majority of ignorant or idle 
minds, who can neither study, nor 
compare, nor reflect, nor conjecture. 
In the province, a1x)ve all, nothing 
must be left- to the vulgar interpre- 
tation; when they meddle with it, 
they overshoot^ the mark, and are 
horribly scandalized at what would 
not shock serious and cultivate 
minds. 

L^on was somewhat offended at 
Bellamare, because he would act only 
one or two of his productions, and 
because he had required certain alter- 
ations and sacrifices. He said that 
the duty of a man of intelligence and 
a genuine artist, like our manager, 
was to endeavor to instruct and form 
the public, to create one, if necessary, 
' no matter where, instead of submit- 
ting to the Imd taste, and subjecting 
himself to the ignorance of the ready- 
made public of every district Bel- 
lamare had replied to these re- 
proaches : '' Give me a theatre and a 
grant of a hundred thousand francs, 
and I swear to bring out your 
plays, and those of all unknown au- 
thors, who give evidence of genius 
or of talent^ — in short, those plays 
destined to meet with no success. 
I shall not put a sou in my pocket, 
and I shall be very happy to ad- 
vance art; but, with nothing, one 
can do nothing." 

L^on was crestfallen. He did not 
reproach Bellamare; he esteemed 
and loved him ; but he reproached 
the age and mankind ; he scorned his 
century, he found himself straitened 
by it, and dragged himself about like 
a condemned prisoner who has not 
merited bis sentence. He was un- 



willing to make any concession to 
the vulgar, and his friend of Blois 
encouraged him in preserving this 
pride in bis genius. As for me, I 
felt that this genius was too incom- 
plete to show itself so intolerant; 
but T dared not say so to him. for 
he said it himself, he felt it, and it 
was the real cause of bis sadness. 
He thirsted for the beautiful, and 
knew not how to find in himself the 
source at which the truly gifted man 
refreshes himself without needing the 
support of others. 

As for me, I was no better at Tours 
than at Beaugency, and Venddme did 
not witness the unfolding of my ar- 
tistic talent The other towns where 
Bellamare gained and lost money 
paid no great attention to me. I 
was, at best^ passable I brought no 
disgrace upon the performance, but 
I added no lustre to it, and my as- 
sociates deluded themselves on my 
account Bellamare, always fatherly, 
assured me that I was useful to him. 
Still, I could not replace Lambesq, 
who was insupportable to him, and 
he could not discharge him till the 
end of our engagement It finished 
without anything to justify the lioix) 
I had entertained of l)ecoming Imp^ 
ria's husband and support She was 
to return to the Od^on, and I could 
not think of soliciting an engagement 
at that theatre. There were others 
there, it is true, as tame as I, but 
they came from the Conservatory. 
Bocage did not like them. He said 
that, unless endowed with a special 
genius, they were all marked with 
the same stamp, and incapable of 
rendering their stiff lines supple at 
his direction ; but these people had 
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situations there and I had none. I 
did not wish to make a fruitless at- 
tempt I lioped only to preserve my 
admission, that I might he near Im- 
p<^*ria. Besides, the vacation was at 
hand, and my father counted on me. 
I parted from my comrades at Limo- 
ges, and there Bellamare proposed to 
engage me for the winter, which he 
intended to pass in the North of 
France, or to secure an engagement 
for me in some company stationed 
in a large city. I thanked him. I 
wished to resume my studies at 
Paris, until further orders, and not 
to hanish myself from Imp^ria. Her 
friendship, in the absence of her love, 
was all my joy ; and, without know- 
ing by what path I might arrive 
there, I still hoped that I might offer 
her my life. 

I gave as pretext that^ before en- 
tering finally on a dramatic career, 
I wished to consult my famUy. Bel- 
lamare approved my course. 

"Then that affair," he said, •'is 
settled for the present If you 
change your mind, come and rejoin 
me. By writing to the Odfon, you 
will always learn my whereabouts. 
For the rest, it will be sufficient to 
address your letters to Constant He 
will forward them to me; but we 
have another account to dispose of. 
I have not spoken to you again of 
the Countess; you have asked me 
no questions regarding her; it was 
the duty of us both. I awaited your 
first move, you perhaps awaited 
mine; until now that we are about 
to separate, we must come to an 
understanding about her." 

" Have you not written yet to this 
Ikdy ? " 



" Certainly, I have written her the 
truth. I have told her that you 
had very unwillingly overheard her 
confidences, but that you were fa- 
miliar neither with her name nor 
her face. I added that you had 
seemed undecided, that I had ad- 
vised you to reflect, and that I 
would not leave you without hav- 
ing asked you the result of your 
reflections. Speak ; the moment has 
coma" 

"Tell her," I repUed, "that I am 
touched, grateful ; that I was struck 
with her grace, even through impen- 
etrable draperies; that I perceived 
the tip of a divine foot and the gold 
of royal tresses. Do not tell her 
that these tresses may be false, and 
that it is difficult to be in love with 
a woman who conceals her counte- 
nance and even the sound of her 
voice ; but you can truly tell her 
that the good faith of her language 
filled me with confidence and respect 
Yes, te|l her that, for it is the truth, 
and the more I think of it the more 
esteem I feel for her. You need not 
add that, if she had not spoken of 
marriage — But this serious thing 
has rendered me serious, and you 
can conclude by 8a3ring that I am 
too young to accept so high a destiny 
without alarm. It would require 
excessive confidence to think myself 
worthy of it and to be sure of always 
deserving it" 

" Very well," cried Bellamare, " it 
is worded in such a way that I 
could not improve upon it; but 
have you not in your heart a little 
postscript of regret, which #would 
soften the solemnity of the refusal t 
For it is a refusal, there is no de- 
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nying it, and who knows if two or 
three years hence you will not re- 
pent it T " 

''My dear manager, I have awaited 
your advice, in a state of perplexity 
of which you do not divine Uie true 
cause ; and it is this : if you found 
that I really possessed talent, you 
would have said to me, without hes- 
itation, 'Do not think of countess- 
es ; study your rdles I ' Your silence 
proves to me how little faith you 
have in my future as an artist So 
it is possible that I may commit a 
great folly in terminating my charm- 
ing adventure by a refusal; but, 
without having considered the sub- 
ject much, I believe that I must 
come to that decision, or play the 
part of ridiculous affectation and 
bad faith. I am too young for a 
Don Juan ; I should wish in vain 
to abuse advantages Uiat chance has 
given me over this woman ; I should 
not know how. I prefer to confess 
my simplicity and console myself 
with her esteem." 

"Very well," replied Bellamare; 
* it is always very well I You have 
truly a heart of gold, and I still hope 
that you may be an artist Consult 
your family; it is your duty, and, 
if they are willing, await the time 
when, according to my custom, I 
shall pass some weeks in Paris, 
toward the close of the season at 
the Od^n. We will resume our 
studies by ourselves, and I have an 
idea that I shall develop in you all 
that youf nature contains of good 
and beautiful" 

I le0^ him with teara All my 
comrades clasped me in their arms ; 
Horanbois, alone, turned his back. 



shrugging his shoulders when I 
wished to embrace him also. 

" Have I been guUty of some bad 
action, then ? " I asked him ; " you 
esteem me no longer." 

''That is a lie," replied he in his 
most contemptuous tone. "I am 
idiot enough to love you, but you 
are a brute to leave us at the mo- 
ment when we become attached to 
you. That is the way with young 
folks! Always ungrateful!" 

"I am not Ldonce," I answered 
him, embracing him in spite of him- 
self; "and if I ever resemble hin^ I 
permit you to despise me." 

As for Impdria, she seemed to me 
much more occupied with a new 
rdle she was studying than vrith my 
departure; and I was so grievously 
wounded thereat^ that I resolved to 
go away without bidding her adieu. 
She was at the theatre with Anna, 
rehearsing a scene with unwearied 
persistency ; but just as I was enter- 
ing the diligence, I saw her hasten- 
ing up, all out of breath, with her 
companion. They brought me a 
pretty keepsake that they had em- 
broidered for me in the side-scene% 
during the rehearsals, and Impdria 
bade me adieu with a tearful smOe 
that restored me, body and soul, to 
her allegiance. 

My father was overjoyed to see 
me again, and hardly questioned me 
on the employment of my time. 
Seeing me studious, and apparently 
contented with my lot, he did not 
seek to comprehend why I had trav- 
elled all summer. 

Nevertlieless, I felt almost desper- 
ate, and, for the first time, I found 
my village, my home, my existenoe^* 
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intolerable. I measured the abjrss 
that divided me from the compan- 
ions of my childliood, and tlie coarse- 
ness of my normal sphere wounded 
me like an injustice of destiny. On 
reflection, I quickly recognized that 
it was the fault neither of this sta- 
tion, if I could accept it no longer, 
nor of myself, if it had ceased to sat- 
isfy me. The whole trouble pro- 
ceeded from my father's simple am- 
bition to raise me above his own 
condition. To leave it in reality, I 
needed not only years of constant 
f^indy and unflinching courage, and 
I felt myself capable of it; but a 
certain superiority of intellect, and 
my mediocre theatrical essay, had 
given me a great self-distrust You 
will say that this was unreasona- 
ble ; that the stage being a very evi- 
dent specialty, my awkwardness and 
timidity should not discourage me 
from the bar, which is quite another 
specialty. I persuaded myself, I still 
imagine, that the two are only one, 
and that I should be a still worse 
orator than actor. 

By torturing myself with this fear, 
I finished by rendering myself un- 
able to conquer it, and I conceived a 
profound distaste for my law studies. 
I had no means to buy an advocate 
or notary's office, I was as willing to 
be gardener as head clerk for Ufa I 
would not think of the magistracy ; 
we were then in a political current 
which was preparing the dictatorship. 
I had the opinions of my age, and 
all the ardor of a student I would 
resort neither to the protection of 
my uncle the deputy baron, nor to 
that of any of the bigwigs of my 
department; to obtain their sup- 



port I should have had to bind my- 
self to assist a reaction which my 
hot head did not relish, and whose 
continuance the youth of that time 
did not credit 

We are not here to discuss poli- 
tics. I do not know your opinions^ 
and I will not unfold my own to 
you ; but I must tell you that my 
character remains uncivilized ia 
moral independence, and that^ in this 
respect, I did not err in entering on 
the life of an artist ; only, this ambi- 
tion for liberty should have beea 
made lawful by genuine talent, and 
I had, perhaps, no talent at all! 
What should I do ? It was so much 
the worse for me I 

Ennui preyed upon me ; for of all 
causes of ennut, irresolution is the 
most wearing. I was agonized to 
find no object for my life, and to 
know no longer how to employ tny 
energy, my intellect, my facility in 
learning, my memory, the forces of 
my nature, my heart, and my brain. 
I had fancied tl^t I was somebody, 
that I might become something, and 
suddenly I found in myself only im- 
potence and discouragement around 
me, only obstacles or precipices. 
Icon's malady gained upon me, and 
I felt the horror of it 

There are thousands of young men 
in this position ; for the man of the 
people, when he has risen somewhat 
above want, aspires to push his chil- 
dren higher than himself. Well- 
bom youth, whose position is already 
achieved, know not what we suffer 
at that triumphant age when we 
have done with the hated slavery of 
college, to gain a li^berty which leads t 
only to unhappiness, tmless by su-j 
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preme efiTort or some unlikely chance. 
He who succeeds among us merely 
does liis duty in the eyes of the par- 
ents who have sacrificed themselves 
for him ; he who fails, for lack of in- 
telligence or energy, is harshly con- 
demned. They do too much and 
too little for us. It would be better 
to give less and exact less. 

My father was not a man to con- 
demn me thus ; but I knew what he 
would suffer in seeing me fail, and I 
asked myself if it was not my duty 
to dissuade him from his chimera of 
raising me above my class, before his 
hopes became more deeply rooted. 
There was still time to tell him that 
I did not possess the talent which he 
had gratuitously attributed to me ; 
that I had attempted to speak in 
public, and had spoken badly ; last- 
ly, that I preferred to assist him in 
his work, and learn his calling under 
his direction. Certainly, I should 
have done so at this period ; but on 
the one hand love restrained me, 
and with it the desire of following 
my idol's footsteps; on the other, 
manual labor, to wliich I had not 
been accustomed, filled me with 
horror, and I could not overcome 
the disgust which seized me, at 
the thought of that stupefaction in 
which I must drown my mind. I 
felt an inclination to do nothing 
with my will, rather than enslave it 
thus. I was very wrong, monsieur, 
I was utterly mistaken ; the accept- 
ance of idleness is the most fatal 
thought that can enter a human 
head. I, did not dream how mucli 
strength the mind preserves, when it 
is resolved to defend itself; but you 
see I was too young to know that 



In the midst of this secret anguish 
I received — the same day, it is to 
be observed — two letters^ which I 
carried with all -speed to my own 
room, and which I will read you. 
The first is from Impdria: — 

Thb Haoub, October 1, 1S50. 

Mt dsajr Comrade: Tou prom- 
ised to write us, and we begin to be 
uneasy at your silence. l/L BcUa- 
mare charges me to tell you so, and 
I join my own reproaches to his. 
Have you so soon foigotten your 
companions, your friends, your fa- 
therly director, and your little sister 
Impdria, who could not come to 
that conclusion without regret ? No, 
it is impossible. Either you ire too 
happy in your family to steal an 
hour from them and devote it to us, 
or you have some sad preoccupation 
of which you do not wish to tell us 
until afterward : perhaps a sick rela- 
tive, perhaps your father, whom you 
love so much, and of whom you 
have spoken so fondly to us. Take 
at least one minute to reassure us 
all ; and, if it is pleasure, vacation, 
lumting, excursions, country, and 
family amusements that engross you, 
we shall be content to know it, and 
will not demand a long letter. 

For fear of reaching you at a mo- 
ment when you will not feel much 
interest in it, my own must give 
you certain details about us all. 
I will begin with myself, for you 
will be surprised to see by the post- 
mark that I am not at Paris. 

It is because this year I suddenly 
took a great resolution. The Oddou 
had accepted the conditions of my 
re-engagementy and a few days after 
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jou bade adieu to Limoges, M. Bel- 
lamare received the said engagement, 
signed by M. Socage, and awaiting 
only my own signature. I had con- 
sidered ; I felt that in increasing my 
small salary, they would demand 
more progress of me than I had 
made. Then I remembered how ex- 
pensive and gloomy it was to live 
in Paris, when one is alone in the 
world. I was heart-broken at the 
idea of leaving, for three fourths of 
the year, the troupe which has be- 
come my family, and with which I 
am so happy, to go and shut myself 
up in my little dark, damp room at 
Paris, where my health suffered so 
much last winter, and where a longer 
illness would reduce me to receiving 
the charity of my companions or that 
of my concierge, or dying like a bird 
fallen from its nest In short, Paris 
has made me fear for the present 
and for the future. If I must have 
talent, it is not there that I can ac- 
quire it, not having the means to pay 
a good professor, and not wishing to 
owe my success to his charity. I 
am distrustful, you know, where I 
am not acquainted, and I take refuge 
under the wings where I know how 
to be at peace. So I entreated M. 
Bellamare to retain me as pupil and 
pensionnaire ; and after having used 
all his generous eloquence to persuade 
me that I was acting contrary to my 
own interests, he was very willing to 
yield. So you will not see me again 
atr Paris this winter, or perhaps next 
winter, for I do not feel that ambi- 
tion to seek my fortune and attract 
attention there that they attributed 
to me. I feel better suited in these 
provincial towns, where they do not 



idemand so much, and where we do 
not remain long enough for them to 
lose their fancy for us. I feel myself 
a true Bohemian, as I have told you. 
It is as much a matter of modesty 
and reason as of taste. 

You are enlightened on my ac- 
count. I pass to the other members 
of our Toman comiqtie. Anna is still 
with us, and still charming as an art- 
ist, excellent as friend and pention* 
naire, although Moranbois still shows 
himself pitiless toward her megrims. 
The Moranbois has not softened the 
coloring of his language, but he has 
ceased to think me mercenary and 
selfish, and is at heart the best of 
men. L^on has finished a drama 
which is very fine in reading, but is 
as unplayable as the others. I be- 
lieve, however, that we could risk 
it here. The impassible Dutch, who 
listen to us religiously, without tap- 
pearing to comprehend a word we 
say, would accept the greatest ec^* 
centricities as well as the other nov-.-| 
cities of our repertory. All would ' 
pass with them like water through 
a sieve ; I believe that the hiss is an 
instrument of which they have never - 
heard. It is true that they are equal- 
ly ignorant of the custom of applaud- 
ing; and if we^had not before our 
eyes all these great faces shining with 
health, we might fancy we were act- 
ing in a desert Tliere are moments, 
I assure you, when their immobility, 
the fixedness of their enamelled eyes, 
the absolute indifference of their 
faces, all of the same color, produce 
the effect of an assembly of wax fig- 
ures all cast in the same mould, with 
which an empty hall had been fur- 
nished to simulate an audience. *It 
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is something inexpressible which 
freezes and stops one's breath ; so I 
am worse here than I have* ever been 
before. 

Lambesq is replaced by Mercreur; 
a' "general-utility man/' who plays 
Frederick Lemaitre/ not very suc- 
cessfully; but he is a worthy man, 
who has a wife and children, who 
works like a horse, and roars like a 
hoarse lion. Little Marco improves 
every day. He is the most success- 
ful of us with the public, who always 
love the comedian. But he is a wor- 
thy .lad, who loves you and r^rets 

..you. • , . 

•Lucinde^is in winter quarters with 
her wine-mefcbant, wHo has become 
a widower,- and whom she expects 

. to marry. No matter. In her place 
we have Camille, who hfl& been beau- 
tiful, and who still has talent Pur- 
purino has but little to do, since 
Marco playp his rdle& He is grow- 
ing thin with jealousy; to console 
him Bellamare promises to make 
him speak the part of Tli^rameue, at 
the next benefit ' That is all, I be- 
lieve. I 'finish by pressing your 
hands, and . I do not allude to the 
possibility of your return to the wan- 
dtringfold. Our manager yrill write 
you .about it at his earliest leisura 

' 'For me, and for foW other faith- 
ful, and devoted comrades, 

. ImpAill ' 

At first I felt restored to life on 
reading these little- fly-tracks; I 
kissed them a thousand times, 1 1^- 
dewed tliem with my tears, I inter- 
• preted to my likipg their gayety, 
their unconcern, their gentle kind- 



tthe other letter to comprehend the 
emptiness and coldness of the first; 
hear it: — 



M. B- 



neA It' needed but'for me to read] on my head, and as if the mysterious 



has written to me at 
last * You say no. It is really no ; 
it.will be no for m^ also. Without 
pique, without shame, without de- 
spair, I accept the sentence of your 
sincerity, and I appreciate so much 
the more your character.* Perhaps I 
should have had some fear of myself 
if you had said yes ; but now I am 
reassured, and' very proud of my 
choice, for you will remain, wheUier 
you will or no, the one whom I have 
chosen, whom I have desired, whom 
I* respect, and whom I love. You 
will never hear of me again, and you 
will never have the sorrow of learn- 
ing that my love has caused my 
death.' On the contrary, I shall sur- 
vive it It will be the event, th& 
seriou| romance, the good and beau- 
tiful souvenir, of my woman's lif^ I 
know not what this life will be, as 
regards the world that surrounds me ; 
but I know Uiat at the bottom of my 
reanimated soul there will never 
again be dismay, nor weariness^ 
There will be a certainty there, a 
thought, a faith, a tcndern^, a grati- 
tude ; there will be you, to-day and 
always. 

The Unknoytn of BLOia 

Permit 'me not to show you her 
handwriting ; but I can assure you 
that it is clear, firm, elegant, and 
rapid. It is legible as an infant's 
soul, as a mother's heart It awoke 
palpitations in me, as if I felt this 
generous and faithful hand placed 
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voice tlmt T liad hoan^ from the blue 
room said in niy eftr, " Madman that 
thou art, how canst thou hesitate 
and doubt?" 

^ I read oyer the letter from Imp6- 
ria^ it told me very clearly that in 
the dislike and dread of life at Paris 
the idea of meeting me there had 
not we^hed a hair's weight Either 
from modesty or tnithfulness, it 
spoke of friendship for me, only as 
the spokesman of a collectivity ; but 
the heart, which might have slipped, 
adroitly or instinctively, its personal 
note into the concert, had neither 
unveiled nor betrayed itself. Tlie 
desire to recall mo to the wandering 
fold had not manifested itself. I 
had fought for her, and I Itad never 
spoken of love to her ; she ^as grate- 
ful She esteemed me enough to 
write to me ; but all the company 
might have seen her letter, and all 
the world might comment on it. 
What she said of her tenderness for 
her Bohemian companions was in- 
tended for them, and not for me. 

Moranbois was right She would 
never love any one ; cold and pru- 
dent as her talent, she needed a 
strolling life, to thaw a little, and 
not to grow weary of her own reason. 
It was not the art that she loved ; it 
was the movement and distraction, 
necessary to her fearful and reserved 
temperament 

Wliat whim, what monomania, had 
then inclined me toward her 7 Wliy 
had I "scorned this stranger, who did 
not fear to reveil herself to the very 
depths of her soul 7 I had the entire 
heart, I possessed the intoxicating 
secret of an invisible woman, whose 
name I did not know ; the veritable 



unknown was the companion who. 
thau'd me in the animation of our 
daily studies, and who, to conceal 
the frightful emptiness of her hearty 
had invented a mysterious love that 
she did not feel 

Without hesitating or reflecting, 
and entirely on my first impulse, I 
took two sheets of paper, and "wrote 
on one, " Success to you ! " on the 
other, "I adbre you!" I put the 
name of Imp^ria on the first; I 
wrote on the second, "To the un- 
known": and I put the two sealed 
letters in one envelope, addressed to 
Bcllamare; but at the moment of 
closing the latter, I grew cowardly, 
I withdrew the three words destined 
for Impc^ria. I persuaded mystj^f 
that I was too proud to testify pique 
to her. I eflected a compromise, and 
feigning not to have received her 
letter yet, I wrote to Bellamare : — . 

" You forget ma I learn by acci- 
cideut where you are. I wish to tell 
you that I love you still* as a father, 
and beg you to remember me kindly 
to my comrades. Will you have the 
goodness to transmit to the unknown 
— whom you know — the brief letter 
here enclosed ? " 

And the letter departed. I over- 
came the frightfVrhich my audacity 
caused ma My hand trembled on 
throwing into the letter-box these 
three words to the Countess, which 
perhaps enchained my conscience 
and my life forever. I felt it, I per- 
sisted in it It was sweet to me 
to break with Imp^ria. I relished a 
sort of vengeance that I dared not 
tell her, which would have injured 
her in no way, which wo\ild have 
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made her laugU if she had known it, 
and which might recoil cruelly on 
me alone, but which flattered my 
pride, and aet me free, as I thought, 
from a year of constraint and torture. 

Thus matters stood for seveitd 
days ; then I thought that I must, 
nevertheless, reply to Imp^ria. I 
succeeded in writing her a long let- 
ter of the most absurd and gayest 
chiuncter. I took much pains with 
it, and I verily believe that subdued 
auger gave me wit I meted out to 
her exactly the dose of attachment 
that she had so skilfully measured to 
me, and testified no desire to rejoin 
her. Once more I burned my ships, 
and &ncied that I burned them for 
tlfb last time. 

This incident rekindled my desire 
to study. If the Countess accepted 
my change, and understood this 
spontaneous outburst of my heart, 
I must employ the time that kept 
me far from her in rendering myself 
worthy of her. It was not necessary, 
on that account, that I should be 
received as advocate, or make a trial 
of a doubtful talent ; but I ought to 
study law, not to be incompetent for 
the struggles of practical life, and I 
ought, at the same time, to develop 
and improve my intellect, in every 
sense, as much as possibla So I 
returned to the task with a sort of 
fury. I procured all the serious 
books that they could lend me in 
the country. I began to learn, by 
myself, the languages, music, draw- 
ing, natural history, promising my- 
self to pass tlie following year in 
Paris, and to take as many lessons 
there as my portion would pay for 
and the days would admit of 



My father, who was so proud to see 
me read and write occasionally, was 
amazed to see me read and write day 
and night He had no idea of any- 
thing like fatigue of the binin. ^ 
I awaited with anxiety the effect 
of my declaration to the Countess. 
I was disappointed at receiving no 
reply. The vacation ended. I de- 
parted for Paris, without any set- 
tled purpose ; but having acquired a 
taste for study, and led on by self- 
love, wishing to repair my failure on 
the stage by gaining some sort of 
value, I kept my resolution. I sep- 
arated myself from my former, gay 
companions ; I shut myself up with 
my books, and went out^ only to 
attend court or special recitations. 
I had been there a month, when 
I received from her these few 
words: — 

''I have been travelling. I find 
your note. How it troubles me I 
Wliat does it mean ? Explain your- 
self. Why was that no? Why is 
this yes ? 

** Beply to me under the name of 
Mademoiselle Agathe Bouret, poUe 
restarUe, at Paris. In two days I 
shall receive your letter." 

I replied: — 

" 1 love you without having seen 
you. I have loved you in spite of 
all that separates us. I Will be as 
sincere as you. When I heard you 
at Blois, I was bewitched. Tour 
letter chased away the empty plian- 
tom ; it took me as the tide takes 
the shipwrecked man, and does vdth 
him what it will I was mad when 
I dared to tell you so. I am so still, 
to dare to repeat it I lower myself^ 
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I humble myself, in your eyes, by 
confessing to you that I am only a 
vaif, perhaps I destroy myself ; but 
I will conceal nothing from you. 
You have named, you have guessed, 
her whom I loved« She knows it 
not, she has not divined it herself! 
She will never know it; and now 
you will see in me ouly what I am, 
a child ! Yes, but a child who will 
become a man, and who studies witli 
ardor, to know, to understand, to be. 
Do not tell me again that I must 
give you my obscure name, and re- 
ceive your fortune, wliich humiliates 
and tUshcartens me. Tell me that 
yoii will love me again, that you 
will write me, that you will permit 
me to love you. Love, love, let us 
speak only of love ! I comprehend 
and feel nothing else ; the rest is a 
dream !" 

Eight days later she wrote me : — 

" Imp^ria is adorably gracious, re- 
fined, pretty. I know who she is ; 
she is of a better family than I. She 
is destined to regain by her talent 
the brilliancy of her former lot, tar- 
nished by no fault of hers. You 
loved her; that was a matter of 
course. She did not guess it ; proof 
that she is pure, and that you re- 
spect her profoimdiy. Not to dare to 
tell her I That is the greatest love 
that one can feel ! Do you wish me 
to tell her myself? At present it 
would be all my happiness, all my 
pride, to make her life secure by 
uniting her to a man worthy of her. 
It is impossible that you do not love 
her. Do not struggle with yourself; 
you might lose thereby that sincerity 
of heart which now constitutes the 



nobility and charm of your good and 
beautiful nature. Stay thus; it is 
thus that I will love you, as a sister 
loves her brother, as a mother loves 
her child, since you are still a child. 
One word, and I hasten to the 
Hague; I explain all to Bellamare, 
and we work together skilfully, deli- 
cately, resolutely, for you. I bring 
you Impdria; I marry her to you, 
and then I reveal myself." 

This letter crushed ma I realized 
that I was ruined. My unknovm 
was the bravest, the most generous 
of women, but she was a womdn. I 
had been wrong in my frankness; 
she returned me to Impdria ; what I 
had nearly written to the latter she 
wrote to me without remorse, " Suc- 
cess to you ! " that is to say, " Love 
whom you please.'* Proud and lofly 
in her romance, she preferred to play 
a grand rdle, and deigned not to 
descend to the contest She would 
not aid me in struggling against a 
possible relapse, or give herself the 
trouble of curing some half-stifled 
r^ret She had had the energy to 
ofiTer herself; she had not the energy 
to conquer. 

On recalling all that I had heard 
in the blue room, I recognized that 
her whole course expressed and con- 
tained this mingling of courage and 
prudence. She had wished to know 
if my heart was entirely free, if she 
could take possession of it without 
danger; she would not talk of me 
before assuring herself of this essen- 
tial point Without doubt, Bella- 
mare had satisfied her in this respect ; 
and at that time she attributeil my 
refusal only to the modest pride of a 
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poor devil, aliirmed by a i6le above 
his abilities. That was why she had 
written me this adorable letter that 
had oveix^ome me, me I and whicli 
left her souring above mo in tlie se- 
rene might of her magnanimous at- 
tachment I should have understood 
her : I should have been silent, and 
allowed the sincere and delicate con- 
fidant of our love to act in my stead. 
I had not dared to trust my secrets 
to him, this excellent Bellamare. 
He was too near Imp^ria. lie might 
suffer her to guess that I loved her, 
— or that I loved her no longer. 

How ought I to have answered the 
Countess? I do not know, but I 
coidd answer her nothing. I tried 
in vain. Each burst of love, each 
protestation of sincerity that I strove 
to express, plunged me deeper into 
the slough of humiliation. I no 
longer found in myself the strength 
to convince her ; her confidence had 
deprived me of mina She treated 
me. like an irresolute child, almost 
like a lying child. I asked myself 
if she was not right, if she did not 
read my feelings more correctly than 
I did. How could I write or speak, 
when I knew that each word would 
give a handle to a suspicion well 
grounded and systematically . rea- 
soned out ? It seemed to me that 
I was face to face with her, as I had 
been with the public, when at each 
fix)zen word of my utterance I fan- 
cied I heard each spectator answer 
me, " Bad actor, you feel nothing of 
what you express I " 

I did not reply ; that is to say that 
I wrote twenty letters, thirty perhaps ; 
and burned them alL And every 
time that I burned one I was glad and 



said to myself, " Do not b^n a con- 
test in which you will be worsted. 
Even tliough this woman should love 
you enough to free you from the fear 
of a disproi)ortioned marriage, and to 
give herself to you, she will recover 
herself at a given time; she is the 
stronger, because she is the calmer, 
because her r61e governs yours and 
crushes it Tou will love her pas- 
sionately, madly, with the violence 
of youth, and the faults of inexperi- 
ence ; always generous, her resolution 
taken, she will crush you with her 
sweetness, her forgetfulness, her dis- 
dain, perhaps ! No, a hundred times 
no ; tear her from your imagination ; 
and if her charms have found their 
way into your heart, grind your heart 
to powder, rather than dishonor it" 

I kept my resolution; I did not 
write again. I plunged desperately 
into work once more. I abstained 
from all pleasure, I forbade myself 
the theatre; I was seen no more 
upon the benches nor in the side- 
scenes at the Oddon. I acquired 
not much knowledge, but many ideas, 
and I perceived, with a pleasure^ffin- 
gled with alarm, that I had a gift for 
everything, that is, perhaps a gift for 
nothing. Thus the winter glided by. 
I thought no longer of Impdria; I 
believed myself cured of my fancy 
for her. As spring approached, I 
felt a trouble in my weary head, diz- 
ziness, and loss of appetite. I refused 
to i)ay attention to it In the month 
of April, these slight symptoms re- 
curring, I took a long walk in Uio 
sun, about the environs of Paris, fan- 
cying that I should refresh my blood 
by violent exercise. I went to bed 
on my return ; I had a brain-fever. 
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Between sleep and delirium, I 
know not wbat happened to me. 
One morning, I became conscious of 
a great languor. I recognized my 
chamber. I believed I was alone, 
and I went to sleep again, conscious 
of wishing to sleep. I was out of 
danger. 

I awoke; clear images replaced 
the formless, nameless phantoms 
that had swept me along with them 
in the chaos of delirium. I beheld 
Imp^ria again. She was in a garden 
full of flowers, and I called her for 
rehearsal, which was held in another 
garden, beside it I raised myself, 
and called her, with a feeble voice. 
I was still dreaming while awake. 

"What do you wish, my' dear 
friend ? " replied a sweet and very 
real voice. And the beloved head 
of my dear comrade appeared to me, 
bending over mine. 

I closed my eyes again, tliinking 
it was still a dream; I reopened 
them, feeling her little hand on my 
forehead, from which she wiped away 
the perspiration. It was she ; it was 
truly she ; I was no longer feverish 
nor wandering. She had been there 
for three days. She cared for me 
as if I had been her brother. Bella- 
mare and Moranbois, who had come 
to Paris to make their annual en- 
gagements, relieved her, alternately, 
with me. She rested, then, in the 
next room ; she did not leave me. 
She explained all this to me, to pre- 
vent me from astonishment or ques- 
tions. 

"You are safe,** she said. "You 
need much rest ; you have nothing 
better to do; we are here; we will 
not leave you until you can walk 



Do not thank us ; it is a duty for us 
to assist you, and a pleasure, now 
that we are no longer anxious.** 

For the first time she began freely 
to call me " thou,** either through a 
feeling of maternal interest, or be- 
cause she had entirely adopted the 
habits of the strolling theatre,' little 
ceremonious at that time. I covered 
her hands with kisses ; I wept like a 
child; I adored her; I thought no 
longer. 

She helped me to take a little 
lemonade, which she had herself 
prepared for ma They had scarified 
my shoulders with cupping-glasses, 
and' she had inspected and dressed 
them, as a sister of charity might 
have dona I am not sure that, dur- 
ing my unconsciousness, she had not 
condescended to the humblest func- 
tions of sick-nursa This girl, so 
pure and so reserved, felt neither 
shame nor disgust beside im bed of 
illness. She tended me as she had 
probably tended her father. 

This boilndless charity is a virtue 
which it is impossible to deny to 
actora Imp^ria had acquired it in 
this st&tion where she was not bom, 
and she exercised it with all the 
sweetness of her attentive, consider- 
ate, and delicate nature. The kind- 
hearted B^ne, who had returned to 
the Od^on, came to nurse me also, 
but with too much noise and seal 
I felt really better only when Imp^- 
ria was near ma Anna paid me a 
brief, though very affectionate visits 
but she had a jealous lover, who 
would not permit her to come again. 

One evening Moranbois said to 
Imp^ria: " Princess,** — he always 
addressed her so, with a half-respect- 
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fill, half-derisive tone, — " you are 
pale and yellow, not to say green. 
Tou are worn out I wish you to 
go home, go to bed, and sleep a 
whole night I will take charge of 
your patient, and will be answerable 
for . him. Go I Moranbois has said 
it; Moranbois desires it!" 

I joined my entreaties to his. She 
was obliged to yield ; but while she 
was preparing my medicines, and 
explaining carefully their use to 
Moranbois, I cried like a baby who 
has promised his mamma to behave 
very well, but who cannot see her 
depart without sorrow and dismay. 
Fortunately I hid my head between 
the sheets, and no one saw my poor 
weak tears. 

This was my first feint After- 
wards, when reflection returned to 
me, I continued the deception. In 
the room they often talked of me in 
a low^oice, and the torpor of con- 
valescence rendered me indifferent 
to what they might be saying. 
Gradually, on regaining my con- 
sciousness more fully, I bethought 
myself to listen, and if possible sur- 
prise some revelation of Imp^ria's 
true sentiments in regard to ma So, 
from time to time, I simulated a pro- 
^ found sleep that no noise could dis- 
.turb, and I was careful not to lose a 
word, while giving to my features 
the immobility of utter deafness. 
This time I acted my part very well. 

The only interesting dialogue that 
I overhei^ was this one,* between 
Impdria and Bellamare. It was de- 
cisive, as you will see. 

"He always sleeps as well as 
this?" . 

e Always." . 



"And you, — you are not tired ? " 

"Not at alL" 

"Do you know that he is still 
handsomer, with Uiat pallor and that 
black beard?" 

" Yes, he reminds me of Delacroix's 
Hamlet" 

" Come now, my child, what sur- 
prises me is, that you are not enam- 
ored, all in good faith, with this hand- 
some and worthy boy." 

" But I assure you, I do not love 
handsome boys." 

"Because they are fools. This 
one is intelligent" 

"Certainly, I love him morally, 
and with all my heart" 

"'Morally!' a delicate word in 
your mouth. Mademoiselle de Yal- 
dosl" 

" Do not be mischievous. Monsieur 
Bellamare. I am twenty-three, and 
I see all that the Btage unveils, more 
frankly than society. So I will not 
affect ignorance with .you. I know 
that love is a fever which certain 
glances kindle; I know that ugly 
persons inspire passion, and that 
handsome ones can experience it, 
when they are not exclusively 
wrapped up in themselves. Yet not- 
withstanding all this, I have never 
felt the least agitation with Lawrence 
or with L^on, who is also very hand- 
some, and in no wise vain. Why ? 
It is impossible for me to say. I am 
inclined to fancy that my eyes are 
not artistic, and do not perceive the 
influence of a fine physique." 

" That is singular ! Was he whom 
you preferred ugly ? " 
, "He must be!" 

"Ah ! it is a long time since I 
have had an opportunity to talk se- 
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riously with you, my dear pupil! 
Does this preference really exist 7 ** 

" You do not believe it ? " 

" I have never believed it" 

** And you were very rights" replied 
Imp^riay stifling an odd little laugh, 

"Why did you invent this ro- 
mance?" 

" So that they should leave me in 
peace," 

** Then you distrust me also, since 
you did not confide the stratagem to 
me?" 

" I have never distrusted you, my 
firiend, never!" 

"And you are resolved not to 
love?" 

" Very resolved." 

" You think it possible ? " 
It has been possible so far." 
If Lawrence loved you, himself ? " 

" Do you believe that ? " 

"I believe it He may have aban- 
doned us from pique at your indiffer- 
enqe!" 

" I hope that you are mistaken ! I 
am very much attached to him, but 
I am not in love with him, my friend, 
and it is not my faidt" 

" I have told you, without reveal- 
ing anything to you, that he was 
loved by a lady of rank." 

" You have told me so ; it did not 
inspire me with Uie wish to please 
him. I am not coquettish." 

"You are perfect, I know, and I 
am not one of those who will tell 
you that a woman without love is a 
monster. I have seen so many amo- 
rous monsters of both sexes, and I 
dreamed in my youth so many stupid 
things that I thought sublime — " 

" That at present you believe in 
nothing ? " 



" In nothing but virtue, for I have 
encountered it two or three times in 
my life, walking like a tranquil god- 
dess over the foul streets of the in- 
fernal regions, and receiving not a 
stain upon its robe, which passed 
white and shining in the midst of 
impurity. You are one of these 
strange exceptions, before whom I 
bow down to the ground. Mademoi- 
selle de Valclos ! I find it so beauti- 
ful, that I shall.carefully refrain from 
dissecting an ideal like yourself ! I 
think men senseless to demand puri- 
ty from women in order to love them 
seriously, and to wish straightway to 
destroy this purity for their own 
profit They have only scorn for the 
weak, anger at the strong. Wfiat 
would they have, then ? For. my 
part, I am all indulgence and pardon 
for the first, all respect and adoration 
for the second. Upon this, dear 
child, I will despatch my dinner. 
What do you wish me to send you 
for yours ? " 

" Tell the rtstauraitwr to send mp 
what he likes." 

"He will send you veal I " 

•'VeryweU!" 

"Veal! it is ignoble; it is nofc 
nourishing ; a mutton-chop, eh ? " 

" As you choose, my dear friend ; 
I am not an epicure." 

" Sensual in no fashion, it is well 
known." 

"Stay, however; I adore pota- 
toes." 

" They shall send you potatoes." 

" And first of all, some good broth 
for my patient ; but say, then, mana- 
ger of my heart, have you money ? " 

" Not a sou to-day, my litUe one ; 
I but that makes no difference; the 
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innkseper knows me. and io-manow 
I leoeiTe aooML* 

* Bat this evening 70a are going 
toUMYradeTiDef* 

""Ah wttUI Haire I not mj'ad- 
maaianff 

"'It 13 urelched wealher; take 
•onetliiii^ to pay for an omnihna* 

** Yon ImTe money then ? * 

* I liaTe tvelTO aona." 
'"Hie denae ! * 

« Tkke tliem, come ! * 

* Sooner death r cmd he^with a 
tiagie-coniie air» that made Tmp<ria 
langh, aOer he had gone ont 

Thb mixtme of ddicate and trir- 
ial thui^ which I lebte to yon, 
this sudden tzansitiQn fitomdeirated 
tSoi^ts to the Tu^gar realities of 
•vsiy-dqr liK this exqnisita^ pvo- 
fbomi snd sincere respect which 
FritVhTnnrir had for MademobeDe de 
Yakloew letnxnuitg ahrapdy to the 
paternal bmOiarity with the littk 
actrsBS of his tronpe^ paint lor yon, I 
think* in their true colon^ the height 
and dsplh of the mindi of intril^ent 
acloc% I wee mote stnsck by it to- 
^j than I had ever keen before ; I 
had jest heard the ixteTocabfo tnith 
in ill its candor, and» what will per^ 
ka^ Sttjcpnae yoa» I wee not grier* 
' oitely atticted by it A convuIeaoHit 
baa Bii>t keen iupreanons ; one would 
say that he kaa biU one object 
which » to IiTe» no matter at what 
price ; and then I had sincenty le^ 
mnutced lmpiirta» in oflecing my 
beait to the OHUttees^ I should 
have sconwd myself if the sli^htiiet 
ineeoIutioiiL bed justified the ijo^i^ 
nous suspicions of my unknowu. 
ISVen after the tacit ruptuM which 
these sue pic tona had brou^ about 



between ns^ T shoold have ^■^*ytfil 
in retaining to my fini lawt. 80 I 
assored myself tlmt I woold henee- 
forth be to Impdria what she widiad 
me tobe» her brother and her friend. 
To the sentiment with which die in- 
spired me I gave the names of ten- 
derness and gratitoda At iwcniy, 
one aooepts theee impossible eom- 
promises boldly and in good fiutk 
We think oonehres so stro^gl wn 
hsTe so narns a pride! 

When I ooald leave my bed, Isa- 
pdria quitted me; the next day, 
which I passed in an ann-disn; be- 
side a very moderate fire; die re- 
tained, and, wilhoat removing her 
hat and cloak, kept me company 
doling the afternoon. I waa strong 
enongk to talk without btigne, and 
I greatly demed to know the peen- 
niaiy aitnation of BeDamaie. What 
I had heaid made me think with 
that it waa not brilliant I 
if he had been snri f awful in 
Belgium and HoDand. 

*Kq^* arid Imp^ia^ *q[nite the 
contsaiy. Our tour with you 
profitable cnoq^; but as 

has any protita in hia 

An ksvu of unpraveineni 

takes posseasun of hioL Yon know 

that he always dzesma of advancing 

ait» while making a living ; and then 

he is so gsneroQsf So he has t sn e d 

to increese sH out sakiTiP!\ and to 

en^fS^ llercinur^ who is inJerior to 

iLambseq^ but is betta psid»beeanan 

i he is the fiuher of a fiunily. The 

; «une with CamiIIs» who is no4 equal 

! to Lttciode. but supports hoaeif only 

' by the s6^s. The leceipts donin- 

' ished ; livii^^ is expensivu in the 

SoctL It waa in vuin that 
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lj6on, and I restored to Moranbois's 
treasury, unknown to Bellamare, the 
surplus of the salary that he had 
forced us to accept The season fin- 
ished, he came out honorably, as he 
always does in his engagements ; but 
we arrived here with nothing ; and if 
I had not had a tolerably good quan- 
tity of my lace to sell, still witliout 
ihe knowledge of Bellamare, I know 
not how we should have lived. 
Now we are sure of paying for our 
food and lodgings. Ldon has been at 
Blois, on a visit to his friend, whom 
I believe you know, and who has 
lent him a sum that Bellamare ac- 
cepts. He always accepts, because 
he always finds means to repay, and 
when he has repaid, he begins to 
have nothing again ; it has been so 
for so long, tliat his serenity is never 
affected by it, and we have grown 
accustomed to share his confidence." 
I resolved that I, too, would put 
one of my thousand franc-notes into 
the treasury, and I began to consid- 
er. Bellamare had great schemes for 
the summer: he wished to leave 
France, where we had too many 
competitors, and he said that French 
being the universal language, if 
good actors starved at home, it was 
because they lacked the courage to 
travel. That evening it was Moran- 
bois who kept me com{>any. I 
wished to hand him my offering : he 
refused it Tliey could run in debt 
a little with Ldon, he said, because 
he would eventually inherit a rich 
patrimony, and was a b^gar only 
because he chose to be so ; but they 
know very well that I was not in a 
situation to sustaiu Bellamare*s en- 
teri)rise with my money. Bellamare 



1 was always satisfied when he made 
both ends meet, at the end of the 
year, and, according to Moranbois, 
Bellamare was right 

" Because," said he, " if a man makes 
an honest living, what does it matter 
if he la}^ up nothing ? The wisest 
and the best are those who succeed 
in just escaping poverty. They have 
not the trouble of possessing, preserv- 
ing, investing, and inci'easing. The 
responsibility toward others is enough 
to satisfy an honest man, without the 
need of adding that stupid respon- 
sibility toward himself, wliich they 
call the faculty of management, which 
prematurely ages people in the prime 
of life. It is this anxiety in direct- 
ing their money matters," said Mo- 
ranbois, in his figurative language, 
that expands their stomachs and de- 
cays their teeth. The master " — so 
he styled Bellamare — " will always 
be young, because h6 will be niggard- 
ly neither to himself nor to others. 
He will not waste his freshness in 
building a palace to hold the dried 
apple that he will be twenty-five or 
thirty years hence. I hear every- 
body speak of providing for their old 
age, as if they were sure, of having 
an old age, and as if they ought to 
desire one ! Tiie pretty calculation 
of devouring tlieir blood so long as 
they have it, in order to have some- 
thing to nourish them, when they 
will be nothing but rubbish fit for 
the rag-picker's basket I They say to 
the improvident, ' You will then ask 
alms when you can work no longer? ' 
As for me, I answer that the peas- 
ants till tlie ground till the day when 
they are ^buried in it, and that Uiey 
are buried just so surely^ whether 
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ihey have a fine linen sheet or an 
old cloth for a shrond." 

In spite of my agreeing to this 
high philosophy, I insisted that I 
should be permitted to furnish Bella- 
mare and his friends with the means 
of agreeably occupying and improv- 
ing their youth as artists. 

" We have a thousand francs fVom 
L^on/' replied Moranbois. ''It is 
enough to set us afloat again. 1 
could get the master in debt, without 
his knowing it, but it would not be 
rendering him a servica If you 
wish to be useful to him, come and 
travel with us as a member of our 
association.** 

He then explained to me that Del- 
lamare, L^on, Imp^ria, Anna, Marco, 
and himself had resolved to share in 
common the proceeds of their per- 
formances, and that, after having 
deducted the payment of the pensum- 
naires and the common expenses, 
they would divide the entire profits 
in equal parts among themselves. 

"As for the profits," he added, 
''there will be none, but we shall 
have lived, worked, eaten, travelled, 
for a year, without being a burden to 
' any one. See if you wish to be of 
the party. You need to shake up 
your sauce-pan, and extinguish your 
furnace, so the physicians say. Tou 
will not travel alone, that costs too 
much, and is too gloomy; with us 
you will enjoy yourself, and the ex- 
penses will be paid by the receipts." 

"I would accept gladly," I an- 
swered, " if I liad enough talent to 
contribute efiectively to the receipts ; 
but as I have not, I should be only 
one expense the more." 

" You are mistaken ; talent or not. 



you draw the women, and fill our 
front seats for us. L&)n, in the ten- 
der rAles, is worse than you, and they 
like him only in the drama. We 
have not replaced you, for lack of the 
wherewithal to engage a lover ; yoa 
were very useful to us ; we perceived 
it after your departure; our audi- 
ences fell ofiT." 

I confessed to Moranbois that thia 
exhibition of my person humiliated 
me greatly. To justify a man iii 
posing as a model before the public^ 
he should know how to speak to their 
understanding as well as to their 
eyes. Moranbois, with all his pene- 
tration and intelligence, could not 
understand my scruple, and laughed 
at me for it He thought that, when 
one is handsome and well made, there 
is no lack of modesty in displaying 
himself. I saw the former mounte- 
bank reviving in him, the cross-roads 
Hercules, exhibiting with satisfaction 
the muscle of his neck and shoulders. 

I consulted Impdria in regard to 
Moranbois's proposition ; her first 
impulse was to welcome the thought 
with a sincere and amiable joy ; then 
I saw her grow uneasy and irresolute. 
I guessed, that, warned by the sup- 
position of Bellamare, she feared to 
encourage my lova I reassured her 
by telling her that I was betrothed to 
some one in my own province, but 
that I was too young to think of 
marriage; and that I was free to go 
about the world as I fancied, at 
least for a season. I thought that I 
could tell her a falsehood, as she had 
done with me ; and as she had pre- 
tended an affection to preserve her- 
self from my hopes, I assumed one 
to preserve myself from her feaia 
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Then she insisted strongly on 
taking me away with them, and the 
physician who had attended me sec- 
onded her. If I recommenced my 
stadies before six months, it was all 
over with ma I wrote this to my 
father, who signified his approval by 
the hand of the village schoolmaster, 
his secretary. Moranbois and Bella- 
mare welcomed me with delight. 
Bellamare drew up a handsomely 
written page, which set forth the 
Tales of our association, and we de- 
aired that a clause should be added, 
by means of which he should pre- 
aerve his absolute authority as man- 
ager over his pensionnaires. We 
were unwilling that any one among 
us, in some day of nervous excite- 
ment or misanthropic .weariness, 
ahould impede by idle discussions 
the exercise of a direction as active 
and intelligent as his. 

Anna courageously left her lover, 
who abused her, and whom she 
mourned for just the same. Tliis 
girl, always unreasonable and un- 
happy in love, was the most estima- 
ble and faithful of women in friend- 
ship. She had neither spite nor 
bitterness, and she was even grateful 
to me for not having taken advantage 
of some emotion which she had ex- 
perienced for me, in the earlier days 
of our wanderings. So she rejoiced 
to see me associated with the new 
enterprise. Leon, who returned from 
Blois, and Marco, who came back 
from Rouen, accorded me the same 
welcome, and maintained that I was 
an artist We departed for Italy 
the last of August, without waiting 
for the closing of the Od6on, and 
without taking Il<?gine, who was to 



rejoin us as soon as she was free. 
We had to engage a fashionable 
coquette, and some kind of a Fred- 
erick Lemaitre, on the way. This 
was Lambesq, whom we chanced 
upon again, at Lyons. He had been 
unsuccessful, and was more tractable 
than formerly. However annoying 
he might be, we had owed a consid- 
erable portion of our success to him, 
and we were glad to get him back. 
Imp^ria voted for him, saying that 
we were used to his faults, and we 
should not easily - replace his good 
qualities. 

We were about to make arrange- 
ments with a Mademoiselle Ars^ne, 
who had played the confidantes at 
the Th^&tre Franqais, and who be- 
lieved herself qualified thereby to 
take the parts of Bachel in the 
province. We were not as sure of 
it as she, and were still hesitating, 
when Lucinde wrote us that she had 
always wished to visit Italy, and that 
she would be satisfied with the salary 
that she had formerly received among 
us. She had not succeeded in ob-. 
taining a promise of marriage from 
her wine-merchant, who still sup- 
plied her with a certain luxury, but 
who wearied her. She hoped, per- 
haps, to revive his passion by leav- 
ing him alone, and feigning to prefer 
the stage to him. We waited for 
her, and crossed the frontier with 
her. The troupe was quite complete ; 
and, the business arrangements set- 
tled, they were glad to meet again. 
On the route we performed more 
than one play which required more 
roles than we had in the company. 
At this period, when France* was in 
a state of great disturbance, many 
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actors, thrown oat of employment^ 
sought their fortunes abroad, and we 
could enlist some of them for a time. 
These Bohemian actors were occa- 
sionally very curious specimens, es- 
pecially those who, in the midst of 
the strangest vicissitudes, had con- 
tinued honest If I do not speak of 
those whom poverty had corrupted, 
or who, in their idleness and vice, 
had been necessarily and fatally 
overtaken by it, it is because among 
those types there is such a sameness, 
that there is no interest in observing 
and describing them. • Those who, 
on the contrary, would sooner starve 
than dishonor themselves, deserve 
biographies composed by people of 
ability. It is the peculiar and re- 
spectable band of the brotherhood 
that the practical world do not pity 
nor assist, because their misfortunes 
justly prove their lack of common 
sense, and may be ascribed without 
mercy to their improvidence and dis- 
interestedness. I confess that I have 
more than once experienced a very 
lively sympathy for those honest ad- 
venturers, and that, if I had not re- 
garded my little capital as religious- 
ly devoted to the accidents which 
threatened my own comrades, I 
should have expended it in ready 
money for the assistance of these 
chance companions. I will specify 
one instance out of a hundred, to give 
you an idea of certain destinies. 

His name was Fontanet, — De 
Fontanet; for he was a gentleman, 
and neither displayed nor concealed 
liis prefix. lie had enjoyed a capital 
of five hundred thousand francs, and 
during his simple and serious youth 
he had lived in the country, on his 



own estate, addicted to the collection 
of works which treated of the theatre. 
Why this mania rather than another? 
In point of whims, it is useless to be 
astonished at anything. Could one 
ascend to the mysterious source 
whence flow the innumerable fancies 
of the human brain, chance would be 
found the necessary consequence of 
inclination. 

So it was that Fontanet found 
himself ruined, one fine morning of 
1849, by a friend engaged in busi- 
ness, whom he had allowed to place 
a mortgage of fifty thousand franca 
upon his property. It was, at that 
time, a frequent speculation to bor- 
row a slight sum on some valuable 
estate, not to repay it, to effect by 

underhand means the sale of the es- 

■ 

tate, and to repurchase it, still secretly, 
at a low price. So in this manner 
stocks frequently fell, to enrich pru- 
dent and wary capitalists. 

A victim to this amiable operation, 
Fontanet found it useless to complain; 
and, fancying that his archaeological 
knowledge of the theatre qualified 
him to go upon the stage, he became 
an actor. Nature had denied Iiim 
everything save intellect; he had 
neither voice, physique, delivery, 
ease, memory, nor presence of mind. 
He met with no success, which did 
not prevent him from finding his. 
new profession very amusing, and 
continuing to collect for others the 
books and engravings which lie could 
no longer buy for himself. Having 
obtained a subordinate situation in 
the theatre at Lyons, and seeking a 
lodging, he found for a very low 
price a sort of shop, which by rea- 
son of its small size could never be 
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let to any merchant He instaUed 
his pallet there ; but the next day he 
said to himself, that, having a shop, 
he ought to sell something, and he 
bought for twenty francs a stock of 
children's toys, — tope, balls, skipping- 
ropes, and hoops. At the same time 
he busied himself in constructing 
little wooden shovels and wheelbar-: 
rows. His business was very good, 
and he might still have prospered, 
but the troupe to which he was at- 
tached left Lyons, and he could not 
make up his mind to quit the staga 
He resigned his stock to a Jew who 
knew his weakness, and gave him 
in exchange an apociyphal portrait 
of an antique actor. It was a little 
bronze affair, cunningly adorned with 
a fictitious legend. Fontanet be- 
lieved he had secured a treasure, and 
sought to sell it He asked a thou- 
sand francs for it, and could not re- 
solve to part with it, until the day 
that he discovered the fraud, and 
consoled himself for it by saying, 
'' How fortunate that I did not sell 
it for a thousand francs I How I 
should have cheated the purchaser ! " 
In a town of Piedmont he en- 
countered a pious lady, who begged 
him to direct her to a ffood painter. 
She wished to ornament her private 
chapel with a picture, two yards in 
height by one in breadth, represent- 
ing her patron saint, and she would 
pay the artist one hundred francs. 
Fontanet offered to paint the picture 
himself. He had never dmwn a face 
nor touched a paint-brush in his Ufa 
He set about the work boldly, copied 
as well as he could some saint upon 
the first fresco he came across, and 
signed his name with pride : De Fon- 



tanet, painter qf religious mbfeeti. He 
had other commissions, hung out a 
flaming sign, and began to make a 
living, when chance carried him to 
another place, where a passion for 
pottery seized upon him, and he 
made a number of Etruscan vases, 
which he sold to the English, but 
for so moderate a price that they 
were not cheated, and congratulated 
themselves on cheating the ignorant 
vendor. 

What Fontanet had earned by his 
pictures he lent to the manager of a 
strolling company, who did not re- 
pay it ; what he had earned by his 
vases he gave to a poor beggar, to 
educate a child whose figure had 
served him as a model, and whom he 
placed at school So it was that, af- 
ter having engaged in a hundred lit- 
tle professions and a hundred little 
trades, without having saved any- 
thing for himself, and still unable to 
resolve to leave the theatre, which 
of all his callings was the most 
ruinous, inasmuch as it allowed him 
to establish himself nowhere, and 
brought him into constant contact 
with adventurers or needy people 
who despoiled him, he offered him- 
self to us at Florence, to play the 
financiere. He had ended by ac- 
quiring a certain talent since his 
d^U. He was useful to us ; and he 
was so amiable, so gay, so original,, 
and so sympathetic, that we regret- 
ted greatly when we were foroed to 
leave him. 

I will not relate to you my trav- 
els ; it would take me three days, 
and my reminiscences, very good, 
perhaps, to fill up a desultory con- 
versation, would retard what inter- 
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€8t8 70U, — the history of mj feel- 
ings and my thoughts. 

So I will make you pass swiftly 
by Turin, Florence, Trieste; I will 
bring you back through Austria and 
Switzerland, where we reckoned up 
our gains at Geneva, after some tol- 
erably successful nights. We had, as 
Moranbois said, we had seventy-five 
francs clear profit to divide among 
seven partners ; but we had had an 
interesting and almost comfortable 
journey, the pensumnaires were paid, 
and lion's friend was reimbursed. 
Lucinde, Lambesq, and Bigine left 
us. My vacation had come, and 
my father expected me. The other 
members of the company were go- 
ing to try their fortune, they did 
not yet know where. I promised to 
rejoin them after the winter, which I 
intended to pass at Paris; and this 
time Moranbois accepted the loan of 
my thousand francs, necessary to en- 
able my manager and my associates 
to reorganize themselves. 

Back in my little country Fau- 
bourg, surrounded by the paternal 
radishes and asparagus, I had leisure 
to recapitulate, as I will try to do 
for you. 

1 had made some progress at the 
tiieatre. I had acquired an excellent 
manner, without appearing embar- 
rassed, although I really felt so. I 
had gained sufficient self-possession 
not to give, through agitation, the 
misinterpretations which my intelli- 
gence rejected. I still pleased wo- 
men, and did not displease men. I 
resigned myself to being always ap 
paralled like a man of tasta At first 
I had felt humiliated by this circum- 
stance, saying that I would not owe 



my success to the tailor. I saw that 
the public took more notice of my 
waistcoats than of my attainments, 
and held in high consideration a 
man so well gotten up. My com- 
panions, in a moment of flBkcetious- 
ness, had amused themselves by rep- 
resenting me as a young man of 
high rank, and they dispensed with 
my being a good actor because I ap- 
peared to be a man of the world. 

" Do not laugh at that," said Bel-) 
lamare to me ; " you are our ensign ; 
your nobility is productive, and at 
each new station the imagination of 
the loungers enriches the company 
with an additional hidalgo. At Yen- 
ice I was il Siffnor di BeUamare, 
manager of a troupe of titled per- 
sonages, and I had only to say the 
word to make you a duke and my- 
self a marquis. The prestige of no- 
bility still exists abroad. In France 
it mingles drolly with democratic 
vanity; and if you were enough of 
an adventurer to put a de before 
your name, the people in the small 
towns would be proud of having a 
grandee for an actor. So do not 
deny being one, and do not take all 
this seriously; we are travelling to 
amuse ourselves. Be certain tliat it 
detracts nothing from the talent that 
you should have, and that you shall 
have, I give you my word for it" 

He strove to inspire me with it; 
he did impart it to me, when I re- 
peated my parts to him. We have 
declaimed Corneille while crossing 
the Alps on donkeys. The glaciers 
of Switzerland, the shores, of the 
Mediterranean, the ruin3, the grottos, 
all the picturesque solitudes that 
we explored together, re-ectioed the 
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sound of our voices, raised to the 
pitch of dramatic passion. I felt 
myself powerful, I thought myself 
inspired. Before tlie foot-lights, all 
disappeared. I was too conscien- 
tious ; I judged myself too severely ; 
I was my own critic and my own 
obstacle. 

So much for my talent ; as to my 
love, it had taken a new aspect.. 
Mademoiselle de Valclos's calmness of 
mind and serenity of character, which 
were not disturbed for a single mo- 
ment, amid the inevitable reverses, 
mishaps, fatigues, and accidents of 
travel, had insensibly awakened in 
me that calm and tender respect 
which they inspired in Bellamare, 
without exciting in him the slightest 
thought of passion. Bellamare was, 
notwithstanding, not profligate, but 
devoted to pleasure. He knew no 
medium between desire without af- 
fection, and affection without desire. 
Tliis man, so happy in his disposition, 
and so seductive from the kindness 
of his heart, exercised a powerful in- 
fluence over my mind. I wished to 
adopt his views and feelings. I 
strove to imitate him in his errors 
and his wisdom ; but where he found 
calm, the clearing up of faculties after 
the exfogatian* of instincts, I felt 
only self-contempt and profound sad- 
ness. I was an idealist, and, besides, 
I was but half his age. It was absurd 
of me to fancy tliat one can arrange 
his life like that of another. Beason 

* I have retained this word in Lawrence's 
recital, hccauae it stnick me. I do not think 
it French, but I coiild wish that it was ao. On 
the |Nirt of n\7 narrator, it was, donbtless, a 
reminiscence of Italy, where the .verb rfogarsi, 
admirably expressive, has no eqaivalent in oar 
language. — AtUhor's Note, 



does not fit us like a borrowed gar- 
ment ; each one should know how to 
adapt his own to his own individu- 
ality. 

This infatuation for Bellamare, and 
this fancy of wishing to resemble 
him, succeeded at least in stifling my 
passion. Perhaps the rapid and vio- 
lent passage of another love through 
my heart, the dream of the unknown^ 
had somewhat efiistced the image of 
Imp^ria. It is certain tliat I dread- 
ed her no longer, and that a deep 
tenderness assuaged the secret vio- 
lence of my d&ire. Seeing her so 
respected by my other associates, I 
should have thought myself a cox- 
comb to dream of vanquishing her. 
By dint of no longer dreaming of it, 
I no longer even desired it 

At least it was in this frame of 
mind that I left Geneva. After re- 
turning home, I thought of her with- 
out agitation ; but soon it was im- 
possible to conceal from myself thitt 
she was necessary to my intellectual 
life, and thataway from her I was sub- 
ject to profound ennui, I had not the 
courage to resume my serious studies. 
Music and drawing pleased me bet- 
ter, because they permitted me to 
think of her. She had a charming 
thread of a voice, was a good musi- 
cian, and sang deliciously. While 
endeavoring to become a good niusi7 
cian myself, I thought only of sing- 
ing with het or accompanying her. 
During our travels she had made me 
practise from time to time, and, in 
the main, her lessons were the best 
that I have received. 

For some time I cherished the de- 
lusion that the society of Bellamare, 
L6on, Anna, and Marco was as es- 
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sential to me as that of Imp^ria. 
They loved me so much I They were 
80 amiable and so interesting ! How 
insupportable the lot to which I Iiad 
returned appeared to me I In vain 
I reproached myself for this gulf be- 
tween my former friends and me. I 
thought myself guilty, for regretting 
the conversation of Bellamare, when 
with my father ; but was it not my 
poor father himself, who, by intro- 
ducing me to civilization, had con- 
demned me to break with barbarism ? 

Still, when I was candid with my- 
self, I felt that I could have forgot- 
ten Bellamare and all my comrades, 
except Imp^ria. It was not my fa- 
ther's fault if I had conceived a fool- 
ish attachment for a person who was 
unwilling to 16?e any one. 

One day when I was crossing the 
Alps in a sledge with Bellamare, he 
had asked me the result of my affair 
with the Countess. I then told him 
the whole truth, or very nearly all. 
At that time I was fully persuaded 
that I had ceased to love Imp<^ria, 
that I should never love her again, 
and that Bellamare could repeat my 
confidences to her without injuring 
me. I had, besides, considerably soft- 
ened the ardor pf my first passion in 
my revelations, and I had left its 
origin untold. I did not plume my- 
self on having embraced a theatrical 
career on her account. I simply con- 
fessed that at the time of my adven- 
ture at Blois I had been more in 
love with her than with the unknown. 
All the rest I could relate frankly. 

Bellamare's judgment on this situ- 
ation struck me greatly. He ap- 
proved of me at first, and then added, 
" Without knowing it, you have tak- 



en the best course to be truly knred 
by this Countess; sincerity in the 
first place, followed by pride. When 
allowing you to see her suspicions^ 
she expected a speedy reply» a con- 
test in which she would declare her- 
self vanquished, only after having 
rolled you, to her Uking, over the 
dust of the arena. At that moment 
she had ceased to love you. That is 
the way jwith women. It is render- 
ing them a service not to indulge 
them in their combative instincte, 
but to teach them to love sincerely, 
as they know so well how to love, 
when not misled by a quest for the 
impossibla Love is a fine, a sublime 
thing with them, at the dSbut. Be- 
ware of the second and third acts of 
the drama ! When one cannot has- 
ten the dSnauement, one must await 
it Wait, then, in silence, cover the 
fire, and you will see her return, 
faithful and brave, as in the day of 
the blue room. If she does return, 
receive my congratulations. If she 
does not, rejoice at having escaped 
a love of the head. Those are the 
worst" 

And Bellamare had added further, 
" If Imp<iria had not formed a resolu- 
tion, I should have blessed your love. 
For my part, I think you worthy of 
each other ; but she is discreet, and 
will not have a lover. Again she is 
reasonable, and will not rush into 
the misery of man iage. Lastly, she 
is happy in her virtue, and I believe 
in it, although I do not understand 
it So, if you are reasonable your- 
self, do not think of it again. Do 
you fancy that the first day when 
she came to me, mysteriously, as the 
Countess, but with ideas otherwise 
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serious and decided, to tell me her 
family misfortunes, and to entreat 
me to give her a profession and sup- 
port, that I was not agitated, as 
much as, and perhaps more than, 
you were in the blue chamber ? She 
was 80 pretty in her sorrow, so se- 
ductive in her confidenca I was 
seized with dizziness ten times, in 
these two hours of tSte-A-tSte conver- 
sation ; but if Bellamare has a nose 
to scent an opportunity, and a claw 
to seize it by the forelock, he has an 
eye to distinguish true virtue, and a 
hand which purifies itself in blessing 
it. On leaving her, I had promised 
to be her father, and to every after- 
thought I had said, "Never, never, 
never ! ** Now, when things present 
themselves so clearly to my con- 
science, I cease to have the slightest 
merit, because there is no longer the 
slightest struggle, and I confess that 
I cannot comprehend howit costs an 
honorable man more not to deceive a 
woman than not to cheat at cards." 

At that moment Bellamare's argu- 
ment seemed unanswerable ; I re- 
iSected on it all through my vacation. 
I could find no reply to it; but it 
did not prevent me from being very 
dejected and unhappy. I tried to 
rekindle my affection for the Count- 
ess, and often I dreamed of the joy 
of mutual love ; but on awaking I 
-cared for her no more. Her image 
appealed to my heart only through 
imagination. 

When the vacation was ended, I 
asked myself whether I should not 
Tenounce law, which conducted me 
to nothing, and rejoin Bellamare's 
•<;ompany. I was unwilling to take 
this resolution without consulting 



my father. I expected that he 
would dissuade me from it ; he had 
no idea of it At first I had some 
difficulty in making him understand 
what the theatre was ; for a dramatic 
troupe had never come among us; 
we had no halL What my fietther 
called comedians were the Swiss tea* 
dealers, exhibitors of menageries, and 
the mountebanks, whom he had seen 
at fairs and public gatherings. So I 
was very careful not to utter the 
words "comedy " or "comedian," which 
would only have inspired him with 
a profound scorn. Despite my reso- 
lution to be open, I gave him expla- 
nations which, although really true, 
conveyed to his mind only a vague 
and somewhat fantastic meaning. 
My father has always had the primi- 
tive simplicity of a man devoted to 
manual labor, as to a duty, a religion 
from which no idea foreign to this 
labor can distract him, without dis- 
qualifying him for it. My mother, 
who was very intelligent, had laughed 
at him a little for his ^credulity and 
his good-nature. He suffered her to 
do so, and was very willing to laugh 
with her; they adored each other, 
notwithstanding but he would not 
have permitted me to notice his in- 
feriority to me. He wished me to 
be different from himself, but not 
superior; he esteemed his vocation 
as unlike mine, but equal to it 
His adoration for the earth did not 
allow him to think otherwise, and he 
was really quite in the right of i^ 
and entertained a high philosophy 
without suspecting it He respected 
learning very humbly, but it was on 
condition of according equal respect 
to culture of the soil If he had dis- 
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coon^ged me from it, it was because 
ht imagined, by making me a peas- 
he would unfit me for the fan- 
don to my uncle, the par- 




When I had told him that I de- 
to join a company of persons, 
^oke in public to exercise 
in declaiming finely, he 
aadsfied, and asked no more 
iL He had feared to show 
by his questions how little he 
of the nature of this study. 
So I departed, carrying with me his 
heretofore, and my little 
which, since the preceding 
I had always borne about with 
im an imder-waistband. It was 
enough to trouble me, es- 
\ I had already diminished 

Im the beginning of the winter, 
I rgoined the troupe at Tou- 
ad was received' enthusiastical- 
fy by them. The situation was not 
brifliaiit, bat they were still "getting 
McRanbois phrased it, and 
hdd a council to decide if they 
ocmtinue the exploration of 
tte eoasta. 

At this period the towns along the 
a c aih oie had hardly begun to enjoy 
the Togoe which they have since ac- 
qimed. There was, as yet, no ques- 
tion of railroads, gas, or gaming- 
Enrope had not yet laid 
to that narrow • coast which 
fftretches like an espalier in the sun, 
from Toulon to Monaco, and which 
win soon extend to Genoa. 

* My children,'' Bellamare said to 
«, * we shall still ' get along,' if we 
do not make a great figure. I have 
never made money except outside of 



France; no one is a prophet in his 
own country. I have made very 
nearly the tour of the world, and I 
know that the farther off one comes 
from, the moro he attracts the curi- 
ous. Do you remember that last 
year we succeeded better at Trieste, 
the extreme limit of our journey, 
than anywhere else? I wished to 
push on to Odessa, across the Danu- 
bian provinces. I recollected having 
been successful there; we should 
have returned by Moscow. You re- 
coiled before the Bussian campaign. 
If you trust me with it, we wUl un- 
dertake it; but as winter is ap- 
proaching, we will begin with the 
warm countries. We will go to 
Constantinople, we will remain there 
two months ; we will go from thence 
to Temesvar.and Bucharest^ which is 
also a good city ; then as soon as the 
weather will permit we will cross 
the Balkan, reach Jassy, and arrive 
at Odessa wiUi the swallows." 

Some one remarked that the cost 
of the trip would be considerable. 
He showed us letters from a success- 
ful contractor, who would be respon- 
sible for our passage, and promised 
to take charge of our return, if we 
could not pay the expenses ; it was 
a former partner, on whose honesty 
he believed he could rely. It was put 
to vote. Each one tossed up a coin, 
for "heads or tails." The migotity 
of the throws decided the voyaga. I 
confess that on seeing Impdria desire 
it, I cheated to make the balance in- 
cline to the a£Brmative sida 

Once' more I will make you take 
a stride over the tiresome or amus- 
ing details that would he ineleyant 
to my subject I will only tell you. 
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that, if the majority were valiant and 
hopefuly the minority, represented by 
Lncinde, Lambesq, Engine, and Pur- 
purin, were only partially or not at 
all 80. This last did not pardon for- 
eigners for not knowing French bet- 
ter than himself, and Lambesq, who 
pretended to speak Italian, was furi- 
ous at being less misunderstood 
when he spoke his own language. 
His nature was imbittered, like that 
of L^on, by disappointments, but he 
had not, like L^on, the good taste to 
conceal his wounds. He believed 
himself the only great genius in the 
world, and the only unappreciated 
one. According to him, the artists 
loved by the public and favored by 
fortune had owed their success only 
to intrigue. 

Engine laughed at everything ; no 
one was more inured to the miseries 



of nomadic life ; but she augured ill 
of our pecuniary success, and kept 
repeating that it was nothing to go 
away, the difficulty would be to re- 
turn. Lucinde feared nothing on 
her own account She was not a wo- 
man to embark with empty hands. 
But she feared lest we should be 
forced to pay the expenses of the re- 
turn passage, and she did not conceal 
her anxiety. 

Singularly enough, Moranbois, the 
most stoical and self-contained of 
all, was no longer without uneasi- 
ness ; he did not know Zamorini, thp 
contractor to whom Bellamare had 
intrusted himself, but he had, he 
said, had a bad dream about him ; 
and this man of stone and iron, who 
feared no peril, and knew no hesita- 
tion, was. superstitious, — he believed 
in dreams I 
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